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HE BOTTOM PHOTOGRAPH was taken 48 
hours after the one at the top. Over the 
week end, a completely new character was 
given to this store—and the only change 
was a new floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Before the new floor was installed, this 
store was typical of countless retail shops 
all over the country. No matter how well 
displays were arranged, customers didn’t 
get a good impression. The store seemed 
dark, uninviting, sadly out of date. 

Even the owner was surprised at the big 
difference just the new floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum made here. He had expected it to 
improve the appearance of his store, but he 
hadn't realized that it would do so much. 
The whole interior suddenly became 
brighter, cleaner, more modern in appear- 
ance. The special striped design makes the 


AK M 
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store seem wider, more spacious. 

Armsirong’s Linoleum was the right floor 
to choose for this store because it offered 
the greatest combination of advant: ges. 
Media rate in cost and exceptionally dur: ible, 
it gives you a lot for your money. The 
smooth surface reduces cleaning time and 
expense to a minimum, In addition, it’s 
comfortable to stand on, quiet underfoot. 

This is a typical example of what can be 
expecte d from the intelligent use of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum in any place of business. 
Ask your Armstrong contractor to show you 
how easily and inexpensively your store or 
office can be “remodeled” with a new floor 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


STRONG’S 








Which floor for your business ? Because 
no one floor can meet every need, 
Armstrong makes several types of resili- 
ent floors—Armstrong’s Linoleum, As- 
phalt Tile, Linotile®, Rubber Tile, 
and Cork Tile. Each of these floors has 
its own special advantages. Each has 
been developed to meet various cost, 
stvle, and subfloor requirements. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”’, a 20-page, full-color 
booklet, will help you 

compare the features 

ot each type of resili- 

ent flooring and aid 

you in choosing the 

one that’s best suited 

to your needs. Write 

Armstrong Cork 

Company, 5011 

Charlotte Street, 

Lancaster, Penna. 
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We squirt it for washing 
machines, squeeze it for chairs 


Koroseal is a typical B. R Goodrich product improvement 


A pater through that flame is 
a strip of Koroseal flexible material 
for the latest kind of washing machine. 
It will make a waterproof seal for the 
lid, a vibration-softening seal between 
tub section and stand, both better 
looking than ever before. The flame 
8ives it a ‘‘fire polish,” a shine almost 
as bright as chrome. 

Or, we squeeze Koroseal flexible 
material out into sheets for upholster- 
ing chairs, bus seats, truck or car seats. 
It's washable, almost scuffproof. Most 
dict comes off with a damp cloth. Or 


you can use soap and water as often as 
you wish. It looks like new long after 
others would be scratched and worn. 
How many other things can Koro- 
seal do? You hudecnend with product 
problems can probably think of even 
more ways to use it than we can. 
Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens—even hundreds—of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 
other shapes, any thickness or size, can 
be laminated to paper, cloth, foil, may 
have a high-gloss finish or pattern or 
“grain.”’ Can be sealed with heat. 


In most forms it even resists flame— 
will burn only while actually held in 
flame, goes out when flame is removed. 

We invite inquiries from business- 
men. Write us if you have any problem 
you think Koroseal might solve. We'll 
tell you frankly what experience we 
have had in your field, and send samples 
for test or experiment if necessary. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal 
Sales Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U, 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Keroseal Plilble Materials 








The yh CebEue just begun 


it may be hard to believe -- but only a few short 
miles and a few fleet minutes from where you are right 
now America’s brilliant sunshine season is just getting started. 
Yes, now’s the time to start enjoying Florida’s clear, sunny 
skies, its inviting waters and sparkling scenic splendors, the 
colorful, exciting spectacle of fun that makes a memorable 
occasion of any Florida vacation. 


And here’s a fact experienced travellers have long since discov- 
ered. It costs little more to stay a// winter and see all of Florida. 
Special “early-bird” rates make this one investment in good 
health and good living you 
actually can’t afford to miss. 


But plan it now. Fill out the 
attached coupon and chart your 
course today for the year’s most 

inviting season in the world’s 

most exciting vacation land 
-- Winter in Florida. 


eeeeeee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: ce cece 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
604B COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE. 


Please send me at once the free 
“Florida Information Package.” 








Zone State 
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LETTERS —— 
On G.B.S. 


Congratulations on your very fine account 
of, and tribute to, Bernard Shaw in your 
issue of Nov. 13. Your readers may be inter. 
ested in the account he wrote me of his 
meetings with Mark Twain: 

“I met Mark Twain, late in his lifetime , , 
On one of his visits made to London by my 
biographer, Archibald Henderson, I met him 
at the railway station, and found that Mark 
had come over in the same. boat and was in 
the same train... 

“Some days later he walked into our flat in 
Adelphi Terrace. Our parlormaid, though she 
did not know who he was, was so overcome 
by his personality that she admitted him 
unquestioned and unannounced, like the 
statue of the commandant. 

“Whether it was on that occasion, or a 
later that he lunched with us I cannot re- 
member; but .. . he told us stories of the old 
Mississippi storekeepers. He presented me 
with one of his books, and autographed the 
inside of the cloth case on the ground that 
when he autographed fly leaves they were 
taken out and sold ...” 


Cyrit CLEMENS 
Editor 
Mark Twain Quarterly 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


> In Newsweek you have characterized me 
and my associates, in George Bernard Shaw's 
obituary, as follows: “When, on his deathbed, 
some of his American theatrical votaries gro- 
tesquely asked him to record his final message 
to the world, he snapped: “Quite impossible. 
Nobody, he said, wanted to hear ‘an ancient 
specter ... croaking into a microphone’.” 

I consider this most unreliable and mis- 
leading reporting, as the facts of the incident 
are as follows: 

The idea of having Bernard Shaw record 
his farewell to the world was conceived by 
myself and Mr. Carmen Capalbo in February 
of this year. 

I left New York for England on July 31 
and on Aug. 3 discussed the proposal with 
Shaw at Ayot St. Lawrence. Mr. Shaw, at 
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Down IN THE MANHOLE, this Bell telephone it has been our job as part of the Bell Sys- 
; splicer is connecting together a maze of tiny tem, to make good telephone equipment — 
m I. wires in a new telephone cable. the kind that makes possible good service. 


nd-class 
Dayton, 


Build typ 0d. This cable—like your 
- 7 4 yl Z , Bell telephone, the com- 


become 


uilding, YP ae zap pilex devices in your 


w York. 


Western Electric is a unit of the Bell System. 
That’s important— because it enables our 
York. ty . ' people to work most closely with Bell Labora- 
"hovigs i 4 5 central office and thou- A ; : 
ae eZ JA >. ; tories people who design the equipment we 
si y, WI. F ae sands of other kinds of make and Bell telephone people who operate 
cuba, ‘BS = w telephone equipment — it. All pulling together, we strive to give you 
arhads. = was made by Western the finest telephone service on earth —at the 
Biase 


— Z Electric. For 68 years, lowest possible cost. 
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A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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Palivetti 14 


| ow giyY AUTOMATIC siete calculate” 





So Separate RED KEYBOARD 


26 reduces multiplication time by 


08 automatic, short-cut method. 

This is just one of many special features which 
contribute to the high degree of efficiency and 
accuracy distinguishing the olivetti 14. For 
demonstration or more complete details please 
call on any of our distributors and servicing 
stations throughout the United States, or contact 


OLIVETT! CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
580 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Exclusive Distributor for the U. S. A. 

Vasasaece 
123.654,00 
12.36 5.40 
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LETTERS — 





this time, was in excellent health. Shaw’ 
postcard, from which you have quoted, was 
addressed to me and postmarked the 4th of 
August 1950. 

Mr. Shaw did not break his thigh until 
Sept. 7, the day I arrived back in the States, 
He was not on his “deathbed” until at least 
a month later, when all thoughts of having 
Shaw record his farewell had long since 
been abandoned ... 


MICHAEL MINDLIN Jr. 
New York City 


NEWSWEEK vas in error. But by name, 
Newsweek characterized nobody in connec- 
tion with the project to persuade 94-year-old 
Bernard Shaw to make a speech to be 
posthumously circulated. As stated, Mr. Shaw 
chose to make none. 


Chemists on Chemicals 


NewsweEex did a fine job of bringing the 
threatened wartime chemical shortage to the 
attention of the public (Nov. 6), but a few 
serious problems of the chemical manufac- 
turers were omitted. Among these were the 
questions of manpower and packaging. 

The chemical industries are apprehensive 
about technical manpower due to World War 
II experience when chemical engineers, re- 
quiring four to seven years of training, were 
lost to the armed services. It is hoped that a 
safe and sane draft arrangement will be set 
up to keep them on the production front. 

The problem of containers, especially steel 
drums, presents another stumbling block. The 
last war witnessed such a shortage of steel 
drums that prices went sky-high—and still 
there were not enough. An efficient system of 
reusing old drums or supplying new ones 
must be devised, or the ... industry will 
have the chemicals, but no way to ship them. 


WALLACE F. TRAENDLY 
Publisher 


Chemical Engineering—Chemical Indus- 
tries 


New York City 


> I thought you did a splendid job on your 
chemicals story, especially in view of the 
mass of information you had thrown at you 
in such a short period. Several of our industry 
people both here and in Washington have 
mentioned that they thought it gave a pretty 
good bird’s-eye view of the picture ... 


Rosert L. TAYLOR 
Executive Vice President 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 
New York City 


>... I have read with considerable interest 
your story on chemicals. I think you should 
be complimented on the excellent manner in 
which you have handled a very difficult and 
complex subject. 


Frep J. Stock 
Vice President 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Chaplains 


Congratulations on your chaplain article in 
the Oct. 30 issue of Newsweek. The splendi 
work of these fine men is all too seldom 
brought to public attention. In the pictur 


Newsweek, November 27, 195! 
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\Narner Bros’ Song- -Spangled, Colors VIN 


It’s the first time 
Jimmy's been 
seen in anything 
like this since 
“Yankee Doodle 
Dandy”! 








“You Love Me” 
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Screen Play by JOHN MONKS, Jr., CHARLES HOFFMAN & IRVING WALLACE © From a Story by IRVING WALLACE « Original songs by Jule Styne and Sammy Cahn 
Musical Direction by Ray Heindorf * Dance Numbers Directed by LeRoy Prinz 


0 WITH ALAN HALE, JR. DIRECTED BY ROY DEL RUTH -proouceo ay LOUIS F EDELMAN ANF] 
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Did she cut him off P 


OR MONTHS he u offend needlessly. 
FB inoee carefully laid plan to meet Why risk offending when Listerine 
st the right cir- Antiseptic 1s such a simple, wholly 
delightful and extra-caref ul precaution 


when it is, YO 


had followed a 


this girl under ju 
cumstances. 
His first engageme 


ho h against halitosis? Never, never omit It, 
nt wit ef night or morning, or before any date 


was a great triumph. when you want to be at your best. 
. e b I . 
But each time he honed het sweetens for Hours 


after that, he was coldly rebuffed. mar meatal 
i Listerine Antiseptic 1S the extra-careful 


He couldn’t imagine what the rea- 
son might be. precaution because it freshens and sweet- 
ens t 


he breath . . - not for mere seconds 
You Never Know or minutes - - - but for hours, usually. 
bout halitosis® Your whole mouth feels coo 


The insidious thing a | and clean. 
reath) 1s y y When you want that extra assurance, 
i don’t trust makeshifts. Trust Listerine 
11 Antiseptic. Make it a part of your pass- 
be absent one day and, port to popularity. Lambert Pharmaca 
Company, St. Louts, Missourt 


ou, present the next. 


unknown to y 
Before any date --- LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
bacterial fermentation of 


*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of halitosis are due to the 
halts such oral fermentation, then overcomes the 


cles in the mouth. Listerine Antiseptic quickly 


tiny food parti- 
odors it causes. 
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Newsweek 
Special Christmas Rate 


os, 


One Year 
 —soonily $4.75" 


(regular yearly rate $6.50) 


[1] payment enclosed [[] please bill me 


= expires Dec. 31, 1950 
U. S. and Canada only 


152 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
Newsweek, November 27, 19% 
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Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy” Prices! 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber... = 


new formula ...now assure premium quality press performance§ i... 






and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 
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NEXT STOP, A PAPER MILL—FOR THE LOGS THAT GIVE YOUR PRINTING 


Before choosing any printing 


New HIFECT* 


With sulphate-cooked fibers 
added, permanence, foldability, 
dimensional stability make Hifect 
ideal for covers or any fine letter- 
press printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing. Provides 
a moisture -and - pick - resistant 
coating. Offers outstanding fold- 
ability. Renders colors without 
loss of density. 





THAT LEVELCOAT LIFT! 
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om 
paper — Look at Levelcoat ad 
the 
New TRUFECT* New MULTIFECT* vr 
cn 
Whiter, smoother, folds even An economy sheet for volume 
better than before. Trufect, for printing. Now Multifect has add . 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- strength, better foldabilit) - 
ting time, greater press depend- greater uniformity ream-® 
ability, finer reproduction. ream than ever before. org 
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OLD EAGLE EYE DETECTS AND REJECTS! Oversize wood 
fibers are segregated and rejected by huge rotary screens in one phase 
of Kimberly-Clark’s elaborate screening system. The extra attention 
devoted to this process makes a thumping big difference in all four 
new Levelcoat papers. You'll feel this difference in the slick, smooth- 
as-satin surface—see it when you look at Levelcoat for brightness, 
freshness and uniform cleanliness. 


ee : 


THE DADDY OF ALL “PIN BALL MACHINES”! Moving face 
powder-soft clay through the mill at a 40-ton-per-hour clip, this giant 
electric control panel completely eliminates guesswork in measuring 
ingredients for Levelcoat’s famous pick-resistant surface. Yet this is but 
one of 79 control-checks in America’s most streamlined paper-mak- 
ing process... your assurance of photographically-true reproduction 
-plus press performance ordinarily seen only in higher-priced paper! 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
—without an increase in printing cost! For “economy”- 
priced Levelcoat* gives you the press performance and re- 


production of higher-priced paper ! 


The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
fiber — and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected coating 
formulation. You'll see new whiteness and brightness, feel 


new smoothness, in all four Levelcoat papers. In make-. 


ready, on large or small presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in comparing reproduction 
with that of any other paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in the quality of printing 
achieved—with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 


So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Levelcoat for printability at its best. 


EVER SEE A “PACKAGED” TREE ? Transformed into sheets 
of LongLac sulphate pulp, “trees” are now delivered to Kimberly- 
Clark mills, packaged and ready for use. Added to paper stock, this 
rugged new pulp ingredient imparts surprising strength and resiliency 
to the finished paper. That’s one important reason why Levelcoat re- 
quires less make-ready, scoots through the press like greased light- 
ning, and makes poor foldability “old hat.” 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! Now you can buy with confidence, print 
with confidence, for Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs before 
it reaches the market. Reprints of these tests, in sample form, are 
available to you through your paper salesman. They tell far more 
convincingly than a thousand words, how your purchase of Levelcoat 
will perform. It’s proof before you buy that new Levelcoat gives you 
the printability of higher-priced paper! 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


=e o 
©, mM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ' (Bet? 
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Wherever they handle food 


youre sure to find Stainless Steel 


OU’LL encounter stainless steel before you 

even get inside many a restaurant these days 
—on the marquee, building-front, sign or show 
window. There’s a lot more in the dining-room— 
on the tables, the serving-stands, and in decora- 
tive notes. And back in the kitchens there’s a 
veritable blaze of shining stainless steel... uten- 
sils, cabinets, work surfaces, ovens, mixers, walk- 
in refrigerators, washing machines—almost every= 
thing you see, everywhere you look. 

Now, why? Because the chefs like it? Yes, partly. 
But mostly because restaurant and hotel men 
and food processors are good businessmen—and 
Allegheny Metal is good business! No metal com- 
mercially available today is as hard, strong and 
resistant to corrosion, heat and wear as stainless 
steel. No other metal cleans as easily, quickly and 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


cheaply, or gives as lasting service in the long run. 

Those are values that make Allegheny Metal 
a vital material for many other essential uses 
beside the food industry. @ We’re continuing to 
spend many millions of dollars to increase our 
production; but in addition, let us help you to 
find ways of using stainless steel more advan- 
tageously, and make the supply go farther. 

* * * * * 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried 
by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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For Your Information 


DOUBTFUL MOUTHFUL: Quotations from Nrwsweex 
as an authoritative source of information by other publica- 
tions and by radio commentators 
are certainly appreciated, espe- 
cially when the source is cred- - 
ited. However, we're slightly 
puzzled by the manner in which 
“The Magazine of News Signifi- 
cance” has been used lately, and 
greatly, by Russian writers and 
spokesmen for propaganda pur- 
poses. All important Red publi- 
cations are required reading in 
NewsweEEk’s Foreign Affairs department and its Russian- 
speaking staff members have prepared the following evi- 
dence of our mixed rating behind the Iron Curtain. 

Krokodil magazine, July 20 issue: In a story entitled “The 
Military Psychosis,” NEwswEEx is described as a “virtuoso 
in lies” and is accused of receiving “big money from its 
bosses” for creating “military hysteria” and for using in all 
its stories the “samie recipe of anti-Sovietism.” 

Literary Gazette, Oct. 14 issue: A story headlined “Who 
Needed the War?” begins by pointing out the cover of 
NewsweEEx’s Aug. 21 issue which pictured a wounded GI, 
and asks: “Why has he the honor of being on the cover of 
this reactionary magazine which is connected with big busi- 
ness? Because the Wall Street brokers are making big 
business out of the blood of . . .” 

Maximilian Scheer, Berlin radio commentator, East-zone 
home service: He described a NEwswEEK picture of “two 
10-year-old emaciated and ragged Korean boys being 
interrogated by a cigar-smoking American soldier, two 
other Americans lurking in the background.” Scheer said 
the explanatory text added that these boys were lucky if 
they were put in a concentration camp. “If they are lucky 
means they are lucky if they are not murdered,” he said. 

Andrei Vyshinsky, Russian Foreign Minister: During a 
debate on Nov. 2, on Secretary Acheson’s resolution pro- 
viding for a sort of UN army, he said: “But let us take the 
view of some objective, unbiased person. How do they look 
at the matter? Let us, for example, take NEwswEEK maga- 
zine.” Vyshinsky said he had read of Acheson’s proposal in 
NEwswFEEK a week before Acheson formally presented it. 
Vyshinsky added that he approached the U.S. delegation 
to learn if our report was correct and was told, in effect, 
that we were off the beam. Nonetheless, concluded 
Vyshinsky, NEwsweEeEx’s report turned out to be an “almost 
verbatim” anticipation of the Acheson proposals. 











DON’T MISS: The inside report on how Newsweek 
smoked out a move by British Cabinet leftists that would 
menace our Atlantic and Asian policies (page 27). 


THE COVER: Up to three weeks ago, the only shooting 
enemy this Chinese Red Army soldier had was another 
Chinese. But now, he has been 
committed to armed conflict against 
a first-class power—the UN forces in 
Korea. With him and his comrades- 
in-arms rests the answer to the 
question the world -wants to know 
about China’s Red forces: Can they 
bog down a modern army, on land, 
sea, and in the air, in the kind of 
endless war which has won them 
the China mainland? For an analysis of the force facing UN 
troops in Korea’s borderlands, see page 38 (Sovfoto). 
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THE MAN WHO WANIED 10 BEA RABBIT! 
Sh daa arama by Mr: Friendly 


Life was full of nothing but woe (READING TIME: 2 SHAKES OF A RABBIT’S TAIL) 
Lawsuits, fires, smash-ups, bills 


Various and sundry ills... 



























He said, “It’s more than a man can face 
I think I'll resign from the human race.” 
He thought it over and finally he 


Said ... “A rabbit's the thing to be!” // : 
wag But when he went and talked with rabbits 


They said they didn’t like human habits 
And although he could hop and his ears 
were large too 
They felt, as a rabbit he’d never do! 


Then Mr. Friendly happened by... 
And said, “My friend . . . no need to cry! 
You can be free as a rabbit too 
If American Mutual worries for you... 


“Smash-ups and fires, lawsuits and ills... 
You just sit back ... we pay the bills 
Life can be happy; life can be good 
When you don’t have to go around knocking 
on wood!” 


Henry smiled and he cried, “Hurray! Hurray!” 
And he got complete protection that day 

And now he’s happy and he says he’s glad 

He’s a human for humans aren’t really so bad! 






Service, Savings and Speedy Settlements! 
With 77 fully staffed offices to give you prompt 
personal service and fast, fair settlements of claims... 
plus the opportunity to make big savings through 
dividends, we believe American Mutual offers you the best buy 
in liability insurance today. Write for free copy of “The All-American 
Plan for the Home.” Dept. A-114, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., 142 Berkeley St.,“-Boston 16, Mass. Branch AMERICAN Mt) JA / 


offices in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 





the first American liability insurance company 
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The Periscope 


New Nests for Lame Ducks 

Sen. Millard Tydings of Maryland and Gov. Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut, both Democratic election vic- 
tims, have been approached by the White House to 
take diplomatic posts. Tydings declined, saying he 
plans a long rest and then to resume his law practice. 
But Bowles will accept an assignment shortly. He’s 
under consideration to replace Philippine Ambassador 
Myron Cowen, who is likely to leave in a forthcoming 
diplomatic reshuffle. Other possible berths for lame 
ducks: ambassadorships to Spain and Argentina. 


Straw in the Wind? 

A schedule of public appearances to be made by 
Secretary of State Acheson in December and January 
was sent to the White House for clearance last week. 
It was returned with enthusiastic approval. 


To Bury the Red Herring 

Look for Truman to name an advisory committee of 
leading citizens to explore the whole security problem 
—and help get the Administration off the hook on the 
softness-toward-Communists issue. Among the group’s 
assignments would be reviewing the loyalty program 
and advising on what to do about the new antisubver- 
sive act. Truman’s candidate to head the committee, 
if he can get him, is retired Supreme Court Justice 
Owen Roberts. Those considered as possible members 
include General Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, Charles 
Wilson of General Electric, and Henry Ford II. 


Capitol Briefs 

The White House is discreetly pulling wires to get 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming the job as majority 
leader. On the surface, meanwhile, it is playing 
friendly with Georgia’s Richard Russell—out of respect 
for his power and leadership of the Southern bloc ... 
There’s talk of another GOP-Southern Democrat coali- 
tion to restore the legislative blocking powers of the 
House Rules Committee. It would be launched after 
careful preparation, and behind-scenes deals. 


High-Minded Speculators 

The Commodity Exchange Authority has been 
alerted to watch for speculation in commodities by tax- 
exempt educational and religious corporations. One 
religious organization is believed to have cleared half a 
million dollars this year on the grain market. 


Tricky Gold Maneuver 

Foreign-exchange insiders are buzzing about a re- 
cent gray-market gold operation through which six 
South American countries netted a 25% profit in a deal 
reportedly involving several hundred million dollars, 
To get around the Bretton Woods agreement against 
speculating with national gold reserves, these coun- 


tries formed dummy corporations and sold them pre- 
war stocks of English gold sovereigns—hard to trace 
since there are incomplete records on coins. The 
sovereigns were then resold, through two New York 
brokers, to African and Asiatic operators at $45 an 
ounce. Later the nations replenished their reserves 
with new U.S. gold at $35 an ounce. 


Home-Front Defense Snafu 

Despite reassuring statements, Washington is gravely 
concerned about the lagging Federal civil defense 
program. Truman has no one yet to head the proposed 
Office of Civilian Defense. Congress still has to separate 
OCD from the NSRB and provide it with funds. 
Manufacturers haven’t enough medical supplies on 
hand for the big, planned stockpiles—and won't step 
up production until they have a clearer idea of how 
much the government will buy. 


Campaign Hate Merchants 

A senate subcommittee is quietly probing the recent 
campaign activities of a professional “smear group” 
involving a prominent Fascist-type agitator. Smear 
literature, since traced to Washington and Minneap- 
olis print shops, was trucked to several key election 
states and passed on by hand to get around mail 
regulations. In Maryland and Utah, for instance, the 
group distributed wartime dinner programs, with dates 
obliterated, listing Senators Tydings and Thomas as 
attending Russian functions. In Ohio, an attempt was 
made to tie Ferguson, a Catholic, with the Ku Klux 
Klan. In New York, anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic 
sentiment was fanned. Earlier, investigators believe, 
the same group exploited anti-Negro feeling in the 
Florida and North Carolina primaries. 


Navy Notes 

An agile atom-bomb plane designed to streak into 
enemy territory from a flattop 1,200 miles offshoré— 
and get back—is being developed by Douglas and may 
be ready by 1953 ... The Navy plans to fit its sub- 
killer helicopters with short-range magnetic detectors 
so they can spot submarines by hovering close to the 
water . . . Russian-made mines used in Korean waters 
contained RDX, 50% more powerful than TNT. The 
secret for mass producing RDX was stolen by Red spy 
rings in the U. S. and Canada. 


Was it a UN Victory? 

It hasn’t been generally noted but the mysterious 
withdrawal of the Red Chinese forces in Korea came 
just 48 hours after Trygve Lie cabled Peking the UN 
Interim Committee resolution giving assurances that 
the Manchurian border would not be violated. 


Do the French Want It? 

It is now almost certain that if the French will agree, 
next year’s session of the UN General Assembly will 
be held in Paris. Trouble is that they haven't agreed, 
figuring that the cost of remodeling the Palais de 
Chaillot would cost more than the extra dollars that 
would be attracted to Paris. Unless the French speak 
up, the 1951 session will be held in New York for lack 
of anywhere else to go—all the other candidates 
have bowed out or been deemed unsuitable. 
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Korea Sidelights 

Because of guerrilla activity plus bad weather, the 
250-mile rail trip from Pusan to Seoul, which used to 
take eight hours, now takes up to three days ... When 
the 5,000 Turkish troops arrived in Korea, they were 
given a three-day supply of U.S. rations. Thinking it 
was chow for one day and anxious to please, they 
gobbled it all at once. Result: a lot of sick Turks. 


Why He Won't Turn Tito? 

Here is why most China experts scoff at those who 
believe Mao Tse-tung may turn Tito: Under the ar- 
rangement between Peking and Moscow, these ob- 
servers say, the Red Chinese enjoy much internal 
autonomy. They can and do pursue non-Marxist poli- 
cies, such as breaking up agriculture into small hold- 
ings instead of forming big cooperative farms. (These 
policies, according to this way of thought, are what 
encourage the misbelief that Mao is a potential Tito.) 
In international affairs, it’s pointed out, the Chinese 
enthusiastically follow the Moscow line and endorse 
its objectives. 


Headquarters for Conspiracy 

In terms of wartime neutrality and intrigue, Bang- 
kok, Thailand, is becoming the Lisbon of Southeast 
Asia. With virtually no restraint from the Thai Gov- 
ernment, Bangkok is filling up with gunrunners, foreign 
agents, and mysterious bank accounts. 


An Independent Indo-China? 

Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, wartime head of 
OSS, is urging Washington to put pressure on France 
for the abdication of its puppet Indo-Chinese ruler 
Bao Dai and formation of a new native government 
with as much independence .as the Dutch gave the 
Indonesian Republic. Donovan believes U.S. military 
aid to Indo-China will be wasted unless the French 
withdraw in favor of a strong local regime. Inciden- 
tally, MacArthur charges privately that poor general- 
ship is the main reason for recent French defeats. 


Trends Abroad 

“Titoism” is becoming increasingly popular in the 
ranks of the Italian Communists and may bring a real 
split within the party . . . London hears that Nikolai 
A. Bulganin has taken over the Soviet atomic-energy 
program from L.P. Beria, making the current Politburo 
order of precedence read Stalin, Molotov, Malenkov, 
and Bulganin ... Up to 15,000,000 Chinese may starve 
to death this winter, according to intelligence reports. 


Entertainment Shorts 

Look for a super new Mr. and Mrs. show on 
television after TV-attraction Faye Emerson weds 
bandleader-disk jockey Skitch Henderson . ..Cartoon- 
ist Al Capp is setting up a company to produce his 
comic strip, “Lil Abner,” as a live TV show ... 
Marlene Dietrich will produce and star in a film for 
which she wrote an original story based on the song 
“La Vie En Rose.” Billy Wilder will direct it in France 
. . . José Ferrer and Stanley Kramer, who have just 
completed “Cyrano de Bergerac” (see page 84), now 
are seeking film rights to “Rip van Winkle.” 


Washington Trends 


>The State Department will follow a policy of watch- 
ful waiting in dealing with the Red Chinese mission to 
Lake Success. Buffeted by our allies, some of whom 
favor a soft policy toward Peking, Washington has laid 
down no set formula for handling this phase of the 
ticklish Formosan and North Korean question. Any- 
thing can happen (see page 27). 


The U.S. is meanwhile quietly striving to bring an end 
to the continuing state of war between the West and 
Germany. Russian intransigence still blocks an over-all 
peace treaty, but the State Department hopes this dip- 
lomatic end run will produce a propaganda victory 
and bolster German morale. 


Of the 45 cobelligerents approached by the State De- 
partment ‘so far, 27 have approved the idea of a 
separate peace with Germany or promised to consider 
it. Secretary Acheson hopes to get tangible action on 
the matter soon after Jan. 1. 


Washington is on the alert for new trouble in Austria, 
where a peace treaty is more remote than ever: The 
Soviets are suspected of building a “police unit” Aus- 
trian army in their zone. U.S. officials wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they moved to set up a Moscow-sponsored 
government there. 


Look for a Senate inquiry into enforcement of the 
new antisubversive law. Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man McCarran hopes to expose an Administration 
effort to undermine the law by too rigid enforcement. 
The Committee will put State and Justice Department 
officials on the carpet. 


Even some Republicans would support an overhauling 
of the more restrictive language in the law. As the 
measure now reads, successful enforcement of Com- 
munist registration provisions of the act won't be pos- 
sible for many months. The Reds will take advantage 
of every legal delay. 


>The new Congress may spell trouble for the trade- 
agreements program. That’s the program for reciprocal 
tariff pacts with some 40 other countries. There is slight 
danger of its being killed outright, but Senator Taft 
may succeed in inserting (1) a provision for Con- 
gressional review of pacts and (2) a new peril-point 
clause to protect domestic industries unduly threat- 
ened by low-price imports. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 59. 
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You can’t eat promises 


INCE TIME BEGAN, governments have promised 
security in exchange for freedom. Of course they 
don’t word it that way; they say “to provide you with 
security we must have authority, so we can buy for 
you the food, homes, education, clothing you need.” 
So you vote them the authority—and keep hordes of 
give-away bureaucrats in power. And what do they 
give you? Nothing, for they have nothing to give. 
The food, homes, everything has to be produced, and 
you and I and others like us are the only ones who 
will or can produce them. The more you and I produce, 
the more you and I will have—not because of some 
bureaucrat but because that’s the unchangeable law 
of economics—we get paid out of what we produce. 
What the world needs is fewer promises and more 
productivity. 
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Esquire Ed from England said: “I hope it isn’t wrong 

e...my home’s a haunted castle, and the ghost has 
come along. He knew I'd stay at Statler so he trailed 
me ‘cross the sea.” ““We’ll treat you both like guests,” 
we cried. A ghostly voice said “Whee!” 


2. 





Their Statler room delighted both, and so did Statler’s 
bed. “Eight hundred thirty seven springs are jolly 
soft,”’ said Ed, “but Statler’s sheets so crisp and white 
make you look rather gray.” “I’m on vacation,” said 
the ghost, “‘shut up and hit the hay!” 



































3 “T want a bath like this at home,” cried Ed. “It’s 
@ simply ripping! The water’s hot so you can soak, and 
when you climb out dripping, there’re loads of snowy 
towels to dry—of soap there is no lack.” “You talk too 
much,” remarked the ghost. “Get busy, scrub my back!” 


¢. 








“T say,” said Ed, “‘at cooking food these Statler chefs 
are topping. Each tasty dish was so dashed good I fear 
my waistline’s popping. I’ve never eaten better food.” 
The smiling ghost said: “Yup. . . and spirits know 
that Statler meals will keep your spirits up!”’ 











5. “No wonder Statler is,”’ said Ed, “‘the travelers’ favor- 
¢ ite haunt; to business districts, shows or shops it’s just 
a moment’s jaunt. The station, too, is close at hand. 
In fact it’s such a joy, that I am coming back quite - 
» soon.” The ghost just said: “OH BOY!” 





\\ 


STATLER 
HOTELS 


jo. a) |e 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS +» WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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Expediency Makes Strange Allies 


One of the major myths of American 
foreign policy is that it never changes. 
So everyone in the Administration, in- 
cluding Harry S. Truman himself, was 
properly horrified last week at the merest 
suggestion that perhaps a fundamental 
change was under way in the U. S. Gov- 
emment’s habitual attitude toward na- 


Stions which fail to live by the sublime 


standards of conduct it sets for everyone 
except itself. 

The facts, however, were impossible 
to explain away: 
>On Monday the Export-Import Bank 
made available to Argentina, which had 
been pro-Axis during the war, a $125,- 
000,000 credit to liquidate its obligations 
to American businessmen. 

On Wednesday the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration announced that Span- 
ish business concerns were eligible for 

xport-Import Bank loans from the 
$62,500,000 fund that Congress had au- 
horized for that purpose even though 
Spain also had been pro-Axis. 

On Friday President. Truman notified 
ongress that he would ask for an emer- 
gency appropriation’ to help famine- 
ridden Communist Yugoslavia when it 
onvenes Nov. 27. He warned that Tito 
vas in danger of being overthrown by 
‘subversive elements,” by which he 
learly meant the Stalinists. 

In keeping with the fiction that no 
eversal in policy had taken place, the 
President told his press conference that 

e always had said that Spain could get 
pn Export-Import Bank loan whenever 
t made out a good case for one. And on 
he credit to Argentina he was equally 
bland, saying that it was the bank’s 
Dusiness, not his. 
_The President said the loan to Spain 
lid not mean that he planned to send 
hn ambassador there at last, but he wasn’t 
especially emphatic about it. He said that 

e didn’t think an ambassador was 

eeded but that he could be convinced, 


Significance-= 


In plain fact, the United States has 
ome a long way from the day when it 
vas attempting to pick and choose its 
allies on the basis of their morality, 
quarreling with Argentina because Perén 


was a dictator, cold-shouldering Spain 
because Franco was a Fascist, snubbing 
Nationalist China because Chiang Kai- 
shek was not a democrat by the standards 
of Main Street, U. S. A., and wondering 
just what it should do about Yugoslavia 
because, while Tito might be anti-Soviet, 
he was after all a Communist. 

Right now the United States needs 
allies so desperately that it can’t afford 
such a holier-than-thou attitude. 

Left-wingers may not like the new 


approach to Franco and Perén. Con- 
servatives may shrink at the idea of 
helping Tito. The men in the Pentagon, 
however, can’t be bothered with political 
niceties, and their view is prevailing in 
the Administration. Franco, Perén, and 
Tito all are anti-Soviet, and they all have 
armies. And that’s what counts. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Key Job Going Begging 


Even in Washington, where the most 
ill-informed are accustomed to speak in 
accents of authority, no one cared to 
venture a prediction last week on the 
new leadership of the Senate. No one 





International 


Housecleaning: Following the voters, painters freshen up Congress 

















NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


knew who would replace lame duck Scott 
Lucas. No firm ideas on the matter of 
succession came from the President, Sen- 
ate Secretary Les Biffle (his best pipe- 
line), or from the Southern, middle-of- 
the-road, and Fair Deal blocs. 

No one pursued the job. Despite ‘the 
power and prestige accompanying the 
office of majosity leader—the sleek black 
Cadillac, liveried chauffeur, extra office 
space, secretarial help, and speech 
writers—many senators were running 
away from it. 

There were sound reasons behind this 
unprecedented show of shyness. At best, 
the post is a taxing one. With the Demo- 
cratic majority hanging on two votes, it 
would be one which compounded hard 
work with endless frustration. A coalition 
of Southern Democrats and revitalized 
Republicans were well primed to block 
Fair Deal measures as fast as the Presi- 
dent requested them. The resurgent 
isolationists, now dubbing themselves 
“moderationists,” promised a_ painful 
struggle in the field of foreign policy. 

Candidates for the job remembered 
that since President Roosevelt’s day, the 
majority leader has been a White House 
errand boy who returns to the chamber 
with orders from the chief executive. In 
the past, his job was to tell the President 
what legislation the Senate would accept. 
Several Southern senators last week 
would accept the leadership if they had 
a clear understanding with the President 
that he was returning to the status quo 
ante. They would also require assurances 
that civil rights and the extreme Fair 
Deal would. be ditched. 

But the Northern liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party showed no signs of 
relaxing its fight for all of the Fair Deal 
program. These Democrats wanted the 
battle to be made in order to build the 
record for 1952. “We can’t win the Presi- 
dency in 1952 unless we win support of 





Acme 


Ernest Ingenito tried to wipe out wife Theresa’s family 
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International 
Case of Mistaken Identity: 
When Ronald Woodin, 2, of 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y., got 
the draft questionnaire which 
was meant for brother Donald, 
he was puzzled but quite ready. 


labor, ‘the farmers, and the minority 
blocs,” a Fair Deal senator said. “Where 
else can we go for votes? We can’t toss 
out the Fair Deal without throwing out 
our hopes for victory two years hence.” 


Significance -~—- 


Samuel Shaffer, Newsweex’s Capitol 
correspondent explains the quandary fac- 
ing the Senate. 


The problem of leadership in the Sen- 
ate boils down to this: 


“International 


— 


>The Southerners can elect a majority 
leader from their ranks if they want to, 
Whatever they do, they will have effec. 
tive control of the Senate. The selection 
of one of their number will mean that the 
civil-rights program is dead. It will also 
probably mean that the majority leader 
will represent the Senate at the White 
House, instead of vice versa. 

PAn all-out Fair Dealer such as Harley 
Kilgore of West Virginia would face the 
solid opposition of the Southerners and 
the GOP. He. would have his black 
Cadillac and little else. 

PA middle-of-the-road candidate might 
be the way out. He would have the 
impossible task of carrying water on both 
shoulders. And he must possess a genius 
for backstage deals, trades, and _back- 
scratching—plus the ability to emerge 
emotionally and politically unscathed from 
a series of legislative defeats. Sen. 
Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming, who 
heads the list in this category, hourly 
waxes hot and cold on the idea. 

The President has, for tie record, 
withdrawn from the battle by putting it 
up to the Senate. But his views will be of 
some consequence in the selection. And 
he is being torn two ways by his advisers. 
Some want him to tread softly on do. 
mestic legislation so as to safeguard for- 
eign policy. Others want him to keep up 
the Fair Deal fight. At his press con- 
ference last week, the President seemed 
to be veering in the second direction. But 
no one is betting on what he—or anyone 
else—may eventually do. 


CRIME: 


Mass Killer No. 2 


A mass killer struck in South Jersey 
last week for the second time in fourteen 
months. On Sept. 6, 1949, sharpshooting 
war veteran Howard Unruh had gone 
berserk and killed thirteen persons in « 
quiet East Camden neighborhood. Last 
Friday night, 30. miles away in the 
Italian-populated farming and canning 
country around Vineland, 26-year-old 
Ernest Ingenito determinedly set out to 
destroy all his in-laws. 

A war veteran of the home front, 
Ingenito carried four guns. He began 2t 
the home of his separated wife’s parents 
in Piney Hollow, moved across the street 
to mow down more in-laws, drove 3: 
miles to Minotola for another shooting, 
and surrendered meekly four hours later. 

Ingenito’s score: his father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, wife’s uncle, aunt, and 
grandmother killed; his wife Theresa, 
her 9-year-old cousin, and her brother 
and sister-in-law wounded. Spared: his 
sons, Ernest, 1, and Michael, 2, whom he 
demanded to see just before he started 
shooting. He made an attempt to slash 
his wrists when state troopers caught up 
with him in a pineland lane. 
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No Muscle Mickey 


The pain in the voice of Mickey Cohen 
was plain for all to hear. “I never muscled 
nobody in my life,” he said. Cohen, the 
West Coast’s No. 1 hoodlum and favorite 
clay pigeon of rival California mobsters, 
was appearing before the Senate crime- 
investigating committee. 

The senators examined Cohen with a 
good deal of bewilderment. He _ pro- 
fessed to share it. 

Why was he shot at so often (five 
times in five years)? 

“I can’t picture anyone who would 
want to [kill me] . . .” Mickey replied. 

Other Cohen gems: 

“Ive been arrested so many times I 
can't remember them all.” 

“[I] never been with no prostitute.” 

About a $35,000 loan without collater- 
al from a Hollywood bank president: “I 
guess he just likes me.” 

He said his only assets were $285 in 
his pocket. How was he going to live? 
“Borrow,” snapped Mickey. 

“Tm the best newspaper copy in town,” 
he said proudly. “If I spit in the street, it’s 
in the papers.” 
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The One for Margaret? 


“No wedding cake for me—I’m not 
ready to get married yet,” Margaret 
Truman protested in 1945, after her fa- 
ther became President. Since then, in the 
bright spotlight that continually shines on 
a White House daughter, Margaret many 
times denied rumors of a romance. 

President Truman made no secret of 

is wish to see his only child married. He 
said wistfully: 

‘Td rather have grandchildren in the 
family than a prima donna.” Informed of 
the remark, Margaret retorted heatedly: 
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Mickey Cohen to the senators: Everything was in the papers 


“I'm going to see Daddy about that!”: 


Hoping for the first wedding of a 
White House daughter since Jessie 
Woodrow Wilson married Francis B. 
Sayre in 1913, Washington gossips paired 
Margaret with every eligible bachelor 
who took her dancing. At a press confer- 
ence last year to announce that she was 
studying operatic roles under Metropoli- 
tan star Helen Traubel, Margaret tried to 
put an end to the stories. She said: “I 
wish they'd at least pick somebody I 
know ... I do very little dating.” 

There was one man, however, who had 
been seen steadily in Margaret’s com- 
pany. He was Marvin Braverman, tall, 
good-looking Washington attorney and 
longtime friend of Perle Mesta, American 
Minister to Luxembourg and Truman 
confidante. A native of Cedar Rapids, 
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Iowa, and a graduate of Dartmouth and 
Harvard Law School, Braverman re- 
cently was appointed to the board of 
the Travelers’ Aid Society. 

Margaret's cousin, Jeanne Rogers, a 
Washington reporter, last year wrote: 
“I've seen Margaret date Marvin 
more steadily than any other capital 
bachelor At small dinner parties 
Margaret and Marvin are paired to- 
gether. The two keep up a running con- 
versation of quips and retorts and appear 
to enjoy each other’s company.” 

Margaret insisted they were just “good 
friends.” But last week the romance ru- 
mors were flying again. President and 
Mrs. Truman entertained at an exclusive 
dinner for Mrs. Mesta at Blair House. 
The only young people among the eight- 
een top-ranking guests were Margaret 
and her favorite beau: Braverman. 
Margaret rushed down from New York 
especially for the party—and_ insiders 
buzzed that this was it. Washingtonians 
began whistling Lohengrin and looked 
over their supply of rice and old shoes. 


Snuff’s Enough 


“Don’t let the scalawags get it,” Walter 
Garrett, heir to a snuff fortune warned his 
wife when he died in 1895 and left her 
$6,000,000. “Make your will now.” 

Henrietta Schaefer Garrett retired into 
her red-brick, gas-lit house at 404 S. 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia. She never 
made the will. Meantime Walter Garrett’s 
investments prospered. When Mrs. 
Garret died on Nov. 16, 1930, she left 
$17,549,642.58. 

The scalawag gold rush was on. Some 
26,000 persons in 46 states and 29 foreign 
countries came up with claims. The Penn- 
sylvania Department of Justice accused 


Marvin and Margaret: Lohengrin, old shoes, and lots of rumors 
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Hitler’s Nazi government of trying to get that the two defendants conspired to espionage activities for the U.S.S.R, 
the money. Mrs. Garrett was the daughter obstruct justice. He recounted how Brothman had giy. 
of a German immigrant. Specifically, the government con-_ en him the formula for Buna-S synthetic MAW AI 
In Nieblingen, Germany, Ludwig tended that in 1947 Brothman and Miss _ rubber. Subsequent to the questioning of 
Schaeffer murdered his uncle and aunt Moskowitz had influenced and intimi- Brothman by FBI agents in 1947, Gold Stalle 
and killed himself because they would dated Gold to tell a Federal grand jury said, Brothman and Miss Moskowitz had 

not finance his fortune-hunting trip to a false story about their mutual espionage coached him to tell the bureau that he Josept 
America. A Schaefer Verein, splitting activities. To prove this charge, the gov- had been engaged by Golos merely to fidelegate 
the millions in 600 parts, was formed in ernment unveiled details of the espionage check over Brothman’s chemical formulas, Mtives, W 
Southern Bavaria. Mrs. Garrett’s grave ring which Jacob Golos, an official of the Gold had repeated his fabricated story to Vashing 
was opened and her remains sifted care- Amtorg Trading Corp., a Soviet agency, the Federal grand jury. He had stuck @Despite 
fully for traces of a will. Hundreds of had operated in the 1940s. to it until his arrest last summer for fpleadersh: 
claimants committed perjury. Six were Brothman had first denied and then complicity in the Fuchs case. ion of F 
jailed for forgery. admitted knowing Golos —. 4" p for a 
Finally, on the twentieth anniversary Bentley. But he had insiste at. his - now se¢ 
of Mrs. Garrett's death last week, Court contact with them had been perfectly FS Cee would b 
Examiner Clinton A. Sowers named two legitimate—to sell certain commercial The Reexaminists The t 
heirs—only descendants of three cousins chemical processes he had developed hood has 
of the old lady. One was Mrs. Constance _ to Soviet Russia. To the already overloaded lexicon of layed by 
Mock, a gray-haired housewife with two To lay the groundwork for the govern- __ politics, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 2°™0*t 
grown children living in a third-story ment’s case, Miss Bentley testified that in last week added a new epithet—“te- he first 
walkup apartment in Chicago. She said 1940 Golos had introduced her to  examinist.” That’s what Sen. Robert A, MY"3'eS 
she maybe could give up cooking now  Brothman. Golos explained to Brothman, Taft was, he said in commenting on the hood. D 
Ohio Republican’s demand for a restudy JS" 
of American foreign policy. Hugh F 

“The reexaminists” were a new breed bottled 
of isolationists, Acheson declared, com- e*¥?!!@ 
paring them with “a farmer who goes out fo the S 
... and pulls up all his crops to see how Passe 
they’ve done during the night.” Poe 
Taft ignored the crack, but his fellow " “we 
Republican, Sen. Ralph E. Flanders of * Fy 

Vermont, replied spiritedly: “I shall be a ‘le v4 

reexaminist if that is what Acheson wants Po. 
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All Chipper on the Potomac 
rights | 


I’m not blue, the President said. The that the 
newsmen watched him carefully at his Booey 
first press conference since the election. 
There were rumors he was in bad health. Bh orec 4, 
The Republican resurgence seemed HH .31,, 
reason enough to give him the blues. The 

Mr. Truman, however, looked fit after B.ajj, }; 
his Potomac cruise. He said flatly he did Boog y 

— Chicago Herald-American not think there was anything to be blue Bi pemoc, 

Kretschmar and Mrs. Mock were chosen from 26,000 fortune hunters about—not even the reelection of his B neither 
Republican archfoe, Sen. Robert A. Taft. BMyers , 

because “I never was very good at it according to Miss Bentley’s testimony, The President, in fact, was as cocky a had th 
anyway.” The other was Wilson Primm that “I was to be the representative of though he'd won a thumping victory. BHawaii 
Kretschmar, 67, board chairman of the the Communist Party from whom Mr. Truman said emphatically he the So 
Greenville, Miss., Commercial National [Brothman] was to take directives.” He would present his Fair Deal program to BBut in 
Bank. With banker’s caution he said: was also to deliver to her “blueprints” of the 82nd Congress when it meets i Northe 
“When and if we get the money, we'll industrial and military materials, includ- January. He was asked what he expected Bable to 
figure out what to do with it.” ing that of a “kettle” being made for the to get passed, not what he hoped to get. Band prc 
Edgewood, Md., arsenal. He said he expected to get it all. The 

ESPIONAGE: Brothman complained that it was diffi- The President was asked whether he J threate 
: cult for him to transmit information to would try to get along with the wong 0 h: 

; someone lacking technical knowledge, Democrats. He had always gotten along @legislat 
Information for Sale Miss Bentley said. Finally, Brothman was _ with them, he replied, adding somewhat Bthe ele 
Two ex-spies spoke up for the govern- passed on to another “contact,” pre-  contradictorily that it never had been he and tw 
ment last week. In a New York Federal sumably Gold, who could read blueprints. who had not been able to get along. Bsion in 
courthouse, Harry Gold and Elizabeth Already awaiting sentence for trans- Mr. Truman was stubborn about sentatiy 
Bentley quietly named Abraham Broth- mitting atomic information received from Secretary of State Dean Acheson, in the Bdoorste 
man, a chemical engineer, and Miriam the British spy Dr. Klaus Fuchs to the same way and almost the same words by an 1 
Moskowitz, his business associate, as fel-- Russians, Gold alone could nail down the he had used before Louis A. Johnson We 
low conspirators. The charge was not obstruction of justice charge. Thin and resigned as Secretary of Defense Farin, 
espionage but a less serious accusation, pale, he told of his and Brothman’s Mr. Acheson would stay, period, he said. Mt 
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talled Statehood 


Joseph R. Farrington, the Hawaiian 
jelegate to the House of Representa- 
ives, was rushing from Honolulu to 
Vashington last week spoiling for a fight. 
Despite a firm pledge from the Senate 
eadership that the long-delayed ques- 
ion of Hawaii's status would be brought 
up for a vote in the lame-duck session, it 
now seemed pretty clear that nothing 
would be done. 

The tedious fight for Hawaiian state- 
hood had begun in 1935. It had been de- 
layed by the war, and then by~Southern 
Democratic racist prejudice. Finally, in 
he first session of the Republican 80th 
(Congress, the House had approved state- 
hood. Death had come to the bill in the 
Senate when Republican Chairman 
Hugh Butler of the Interior committee 
hottled it up because he feared that a 
Hawaiian or a Japanese might be elected 
to the Senate. 

Passed again by the House in the 81st 
Congress, and with both parties pledged 
in its favor, the statehood measure again 
ran into Senatorial trouble. Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois made a 
solemn pledge, however, that the lame- 
duck session would vote on the bill. 

Twe and Two... Behind Southern op- 
position was some simple arithmetic. Ha- 
waiian statehood would mean two more 
votes for the cloture necessary to break 
Dixiecrat filibustering against the civil- 
rights program. The Southerners knew 
that these two votes were in effect four. 
Since Hawaii was predominantly Repub- 
lican, Northern Democrats would only 
agree to statehood if it were coupled to 
similar treatment for Democratic Alaska. 

The Republican semisweep, paradoxi- 
cally, had killed all chances for a state- 
hood vote in the lame-duck session. The 
Democratic leadership was defeated and 
neither Lucas nor his whip, Sen. Francis 
Myers of Pennsylvania, both lame ducks, 
had the prestige and influence to ram 
Hawaiian statehood down the throats of 
the Southerners or to break a filibuster. 
But in the next Congress a Republican- 
Northern Democratic coalition would be 
able to pass the bill through the House 
and probably the Senate. 

he Hawaiians meanwhile were 
threatening to take matters into their 
own hands. Members of the territory’s 
legislature were talking of authorizing 
the election of a governor, two senators, 
and two representatives at its next ses- 
sion in February. The senators and repre- 
sentatives would camp on the Capitol 
doorstep, and Congress would be faced 
by an unprecedented fait accompli. 

We're going to fight like hell,” 
Farrington promised. 


After a tour of the Hawaiian Islands, 
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Pan American World Airways 


Hawaiian “Melting Pot”: On the lush islands, the pure native strain .. . 


¥ ee ‘ ah, 


.». vies with Eurasian, Japanese, Filipino, Caucasian, Chinese, and Korean 
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Newsweek's Los Angeles bureau 
chief Leonard Slater reports first- 
hand on the situation there: 


The explosive events that began 
in Korea in June reverberated like 
drumfire among the black moun- 
tains and green valleys of these 
mid-Pacific islands. Although it lies 
a mere nine hours from the West 
Coast as the Pan American Clippers 
fly, Hawaii nonetheless always lives 
just next door to the Orient. 

Of its 493,437 residents, only 
a fifth are Caucasians—what Ha- 
waiians call “haoles.” Of the na- 
tive Hawaiians, less than 75,000 
survive. The rest are Orientals: 
Fully a third of the population is 
of Japanese ancestry, and the 
great majority of these are United 
States citizens. There are approxi- 
mately 60,000 Filipinos and 30,000 
Chinese. 

Hawaii knows the punch that 
Asia packs. In Pearl Harbor, now 
coming back to life from zombie 
status, the rusting hulk of the bat- 
tleship U.S.S. Arizona juts out of 
the water to memorialize a fateful 
Sunday almost nine years ago. 

Pearl Harbor’s emergence from. 
mothballs gives Hawaiians a re- 


Chicago Herald-American 
Last Prayer: WillardTrulove, 31, praysin 
the death cell before going to the electric 
chair in Chicago. He stabbed to death 
Mrs. Mary Lo Chirco, 26-year-old mother 
of two. She fought him to save her purse 
containing her paycheck and a dollar bill. 


newed sense of security. To the 
airlift funneling supplies and men 

from California to Korea, Hickam Field is 
an unsinkable flight deck. 

In the hard fact of statehood, Hawai- 
ians see further evidence of security. 
They look upon it as a guarantee that in 
the event of Communist assault, Hawaii 
would be defended as bitterly as the 
American mainland. 

Hawaiians profess not to be worried by 
the danger of a Communist fifth-column 
attempt—a fear which, in Washington, 
has been one deterrent to statehood. “I’m 
more worried about Communism on the 
Pacific Coast than in Hawaii,” one top- 
ranking executive of the Big Five, Ha- 
waii's quintet of powerful mercantile 
agencies, told me. A recent FBI report 
purportedly listed only 160 Communists 
and fellow travelers in the islands. 

The biggest stumbling block to Hawai- 
ian statehood has been the distrust, in 
Washington and among some elements in 
the islands, of its Oriental population. 

That this block still exists when an 
Army combat team from Hawaii, com- 
posed of Oriental, “haole,” and native 
Hawaiian GI's, has been in action in 
Korea seems especially shocking to some 
advocates of statehood. Congressional 
delegate Farrington emphasized that re- 
action when he demanded to know 
“whether the narrow, the mean, the dis- 
trustful, and prejudiced attitude of the 
minority is going to be permitted to pre- 
vail ... in the face of mounting 
casualty lists.” 
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Not all the “narrow, the mean, and the 
prejudiced” are in the halls of Congress, 
however. A bank official, over cocktails in 
Honolulu’s swank Outrigger Club (which 
recently opened its membership lists to 
non-Caucasians) commented thus: “We 
never should have taught these Japs how 
to kill white men in the war. Now they 
think they're as good as we are.” A 
German-born headwaiter in a famous 
Waikiki Beach hotel motioned toward his 
Japanese and Filipino staff, shrugged, 
and said: “Don’t forget they are 
the yellow race. They smile, but you 
never know.” 

And repeatedly, in doorways, bar- 
rooms, mansions, and military posts, there 
came the stealthy salutation: “How 
would you like to have a Jap representing 
you in Congress?” 

J. Dickson Pratt, manager of the 
11,000-acre Wahiowa pineapple planta- 
tion whose physician-ancestor came to 
the islands with the early missionaries, 
said about that: “I wouldn’t be afraid to 
have an American of Japanese ancestry 
represent me in Congress. They're Amer- 
icans just like everybody else. I lost a 
son-in-law in the last war so I have no love 
for the Imperial Japanese. But Hawaiian- 
born citizens are as loyal as can be.” 

In the last war, all military and civilian 
intelligence agencies agree, the record of 
Hawaii's Japanese was an excellent one. 

In Honolulu, I visited the Memorial 
Hall, built to commemorate Hawaii’s war 


dead of all races by the nisei veter- 
ans of the 442nd Combat Team, 
called by its Italian theater 
commander, Gen. Mark Clark, 
“the most-decorated unit in the 
entire military history of the 
United States.”* 

It was another veteran of the 
442nd, a reserve officer, who first 
emphasized to me Asia’s impression 
of Hawaii. He had been on occu- 
pation duty in Japan after the war, 
“People in Japan couldn't get over 
the fact that a man with a Japanese 
face, with parents born in Japan, 
was an officer in the American 
Army. They’d be just as impressed 
—even more—if Hawaii became a 
state and we all could vote.” 

Statehood supporters are con- 
vinced that to the billion restless, 
groping people of Asia, statehood 
for Hawaii would dramatize the 
principles of democracy for which 
the United States stands. 

Some of the other talking points 
that Hawaiians make: 

Pit has the highest year-round 
wages and living standards pro- 
vided by any comparable subtropi- 
cal economy anywhere. On the 
island of Maui, I visited the 23,000- 
acre sugar plantation—largest in the 
United States—of the Hawaiian 
Commercial & Sugar Co. Its 3,515 
employes, mostly Filipinos and Japanese, 
owned among themselves 1,735 automo- 
biles, 2,943 radios, 2,032 electric refrig- 
erators, and 1,697 washing machines. 
Hawaii's education and health stand- 
ards surpass those of most of the states. 
PIts economy can hardly be called colo- 
nial: Roughly 85 per cent of the business 
in the islands is owned by residents. 
>All races live in harmony—as Americans. 
Hawaii's race relations could serve as a 
model for all the world. 

The face of Hawaii today is represent- 
ed in the society pages of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin by formal portraits of nisei, 
Anglo Saxon, and Filipino brides pub- 
lished side by side. It is typified by the 
chromium-plated drive-in where slangy 
Japanese-American carhops rush double- 
rich chocomalts to your car or the 
business offices where brown-skinned 
hula maidens practice the sinuous intri- 
cacies of shorthand. It is the browr- 
skinned kids in jeans and Hopalong 
Cassidy shirts sitting in a classroom and 
reciting about “our Pilgrim forefathers.” 

In Hawaii, East and West have al- 
ready met. Now it remains to Congress to 
solemnize their union. 





*The 442nd, with its companion nisei outfit, the 
100th Infantry Battalion, won: 7 Distinguished Unit 


Citations; 3,600 Purple Hearts with 500 Oak Leaf 
clusters; 810 Bronze Stars with 38 Oak Leaf clusters; 
15 Soldiers Medals; 17 Legion of Merit Medals; 342 
Silver Stars with 12 clusters; 1 Distinguished Service 
Medal; 47 Distinguished Service Crosses; and one 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Total number of me® 
involved: 3,600 


Newsweek, November 27, 1950 
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How you got out of the mud 


Only a generation ago, this was a 
typical main highway. At its best 
it was narrow, bumpy and wind- 
ing. In snow or mud it was next to 
impassable. 

To those who remember driving 
such roads, the change in the last 
twenty years is almost beyond be- 
lief. Hundreds of thousands of miles 
of hard-surfaced highway have been 
built, to put a nation on wheels. And 
for that amazing advance you can 
thank modern earthmoving equip- 


ment, which has set new standards 
of construction. 

If America had to depend on horse 
and hand labor, we would still be in 
the mud. The big yellow machines 
built by “Caterpillar’— the Diesel 
Tractors, with Scrapers and ’Dozers 
— the Motor Graders — the Engines 
that power shovels and compressors 
—are building better roads ten times 


faster and at a lower cost than they 
could be built in the old days. 

An immense amount of construc- 
tion still is needed. Modern roads 
are as essential to the nation’s 
strength as to your own safety. 

Let’s make doubly sure that 
our highways will be life-lines of 
America’s economy and defense. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR ......:. 
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TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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A new kind of Ar Lravel 
is in the making 


New military engine -soon to undergo 
first tests in civilian transport — promises smoother, faster, 
quieter, more pleasant air travel 
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HOW THE TURBO-PROP ENGINE OPERATES 


The Turbo-Prop Engine is a gas turbine engine, 
like the well-known Turbo-Jet. 


But in the Turbo-Prop, as the diagram shows, the tur- 
bine is connected through a drive shaft and reduction 
gears to a special type Aeroprop propeller. Air enters 
the compressor, which feeds it under high pressure into 
the combustion chamber, where it is mixed with fuel 
and ignited. The thrust of this hot gas drives the turbine 
which generates the power to operate both compressor 
and propeller. The small amount of energy remaining in 
the exhaust gas is used as jet thrust. 


The Allison T38 Turbo-Prop Engine develops 2,750 
horsepower, yet weighs only 1,250 pounds—2.2 horse- 
power for every pound of weight. This is more than 
twice the power per pound of weight developed by the 
best reciprocating type aviation engines used in World 
War II. 


Allison also produces the J33 and J35 Turbo-Jet En- 
gines that power today’s Shooting Stars, Thunderjets, 
Panthers, Scorpions and other near-sonic-speed jet 
fighters. 


exhaust 








ITHIN a short time the first American commercial air 
liner ever to be powered by turbine engines will be 
delivered to the Allison Division of General Motors. 


The power plants in this Convair are new Allison Model 
“501” Turbo-Props—commercial version of the Navy T38. 
They are geared to a new high-performance propeller espe- 
cially designed and built for high-engine-power character- 
istics by the Aeroproducts Division of General Motors. 


The “501” is lighter, smaller, smoother and quieter than any 
other propeller-type engine of equal horsepower—and much 
more efficient than a jet, up to near-sonic speeds. 


Developed for military use, the Allison Turbo-Prop engine 
with Aeroproducts Propellers has already set new per 
formance targets in multi-engine aircraft as large as the 
Navy’s giant 60-ton Convair XP5Y flying boat and also in 
a high-performance, carrier-based Navy attack plane, the 
XA2D. So the next step is to adapt this new type of power 
to commercial use. 


No one is better fitted to do this than General Motors with 
its great technical ability and long experience in all types of 
engine and propeller development. 


As soon as this experimental Turbo-Prop transport is deliv- 
ered, General Motors-Allison engineers will start putting tt 
through a long and comprehensive series of flight tests. 


In cooperation with the airlines it will be flown under all 
types of operating conditions—in all kinds of weather. lt 
will be given the works, checked and rechecked many times 
over, until all its performance characteristics are definitely 
evaluated. 


This is in accordance with General Motors’ policy of spot 
soring to the public only products that have been thoroughly 
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Allison *501”’ Turbo-Prop engines fit in nacelles of present commercial transports. 


proved in advance. It is GM’s task to demonstrate for air- 
plane manufacturers, airline operators and the Civil 
eronautics Authority that Turbo-Prop power is as safe and 
practical as it is economical and comfortable. 


uch an all-out test program may take a year or more. But 

t will be well worth it, in view of the fact that present 
uilitary experience indicates that Turbo-Prop power should 
ring the following benefits to commercial aviation: 


bility to use low-cost, low-octane fuels, without increased 
onsumption. 


aster speed—up to maximum limit permitted by airframe 
esign. 


Very low engine weight—less than half—increasing range or 


Much improved take-off and climb—permitting use of 
horter run ways, with greater safety and better schedules. 
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Smoother operation — for passenger comfort; also lower 
maintenance and overhaul costs. 


Quieter operation—more restful and pleasant travel. 


Usable in present aircraft—no costly modifications in chang- 
ing over to turbine power. 


When General Motors is satisfied with its tests of these 
engines and they are approved for commercial use by the 
C.A.A., it will be possible to convert present airliners to 
smoother turbine power without further delay—giving 
America very high-speed, low-cost, regular airline service. 


The development of the Allison Turbo-Prop engine, America’s 
first axial flow propeller-type turbine engine, together with 
Aeroproducts Propellers, is another example of General 
Motors progress—and who serves progress. serves the nation. 
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British Complicate Asian Problem 


The Korean war began paying its 
fattest dividends to Russia last week. 
Unity on Korea between the United 
States and its chief Western Allies threat- 
ened to founder on the issue of policy 
toward Red China. The arrival this week 
at the UN of a Chinese Communist del- 
egation may provoke the showdown. 

Worse still, differences on Far Eastern 
policy showed some signs of threatening 
Western unity in the Atlantic world. This 
was demonstrated by an illuminating in- 
cident in London last week. 

This incident was tied in with the old 
effort by the British Labor Party’s left 
wing to impose its policies on the govern- 
ment. Its international significance was 
thereby discounted but it did show dis- 
turbing underlying currents. It occurred 
when four American correspondents were 
told categorically by sources within the 
British Cabinet that because of alarm 
over the Far Eastern situation and the 
“rearmament race” in Europe, the So- 
cialist. government would renounce any 
further American military aid and hence- 
forth arm only within its own means. 

This information was cabled to 
NEwswEEK by its London bureau. 
NEWSWEEK instructed its Washington 
bureau to check with the State Depart- 
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ment. The news caused consternation in 
the department and a cable was immedi- 
ately dispatched to the U.S. Embassy in 
London. The embassy was greatly con- 
cerned since it was aware of a growing 
British stress on “partnership” in financing 
Atlantic rearmament. 

Embassy officials got in touch with the 
British Government and obtained an offi- 
cial denial that any decision had been 
taken to renounce American military as- 
sistance. The embassy informed the State 
Department this week end that the de- 
nial could be taken in good faith. But it 
underlined the seriousness of the left- 
wing effort to impose its policy. Monday 
London officially announced the denial 
(see following page for the full dispatch 
from NEwsweEeExk’s London Bureau). 

This extreme attitude on rearmament 
mainly reflected policies of the left wing 
of the Labor Party, headed by Health 
Minister Aneurin Bevan. But concern 
over Far Eastern policy reached from 
extreme right to extreme left. The 
weekly Tribune, the organ of Bevan and 
his followers, charged General MacArthur 
had “defied” instructions from the UN 
and the U.S. in ordering advances to the 
Manchurian border. The staunchly con- 
servative London Daily Mail editorialized 
on the “terrible danger” of another world 
war developing in Korea, and it “re- 
gretted” MacArthur’s branding Chinese 
intervention as “international lawlessness.” 
The Daily Mail yearned for the “blessing” 
of a “buffer state covering the Man- 
churian frontier.” In the House of Com- 
mons Winston Churchill asked that the 
government “constantly bear in mind the 
great importance” of “not becoming too 
much pinned down in China.” 

From Lord Salisbury, once chief as- 
sistant to Anthony Eden in the Foreign 
Office and now Conservative leader in 
the House of Lords, came a warning the 
British considered deeply _ significant. 
Salisbury feared the UN forces in Korea 
had “if anything, advanced too far.” He 
thought we should “in no circumstances” 
attack beyond the Manchurian border. 
He advocated “leaving a small area in 
North Korea unoccupied by United Na- 
tions forces.” Then Salisbury recom- 
mended that “another efla#®... be made 
... to réach a settlement, or at least some 
sort of modus vivendi, with Russia.” 

How could the United States avoid a 
headlong collision with its chief Allies? 
The State Department, under increasing 
fire from the victorious Republicans, 
would probably find it politically impos- 
sible to go as far as the British wanted in 
making a deal with the Chinese Reds. 
For the moment, therefore, U.S. diplo- 
macy walked softly. A United Nations 


debate on Formosa was postponed at 
American request. President Truman offi- 
cially assured the Chinese “that we have 
never at any time entertained any in- 
tention to carry hostilities into China.” 
Secretary of State Acheson stressed that 
“everything possible must be done to 
disabuse” ‘the Chinese of the idea that 
the United States had “any ulterior de- 
signs on Manchuria.” 

The Chinese replied to the President 
and the Secretary with the usual vitu- 
peration that “America has lied and 
smashed her way across the world to 
Chinese territory and into it.” But, at 
Lake Success, Communist sources care- 
fully circulated a story that the Chinese 
Communists’ delegation was bringing 
with it terms to settle the Far Eastern 
crisis. These terms involved creation of 
a “buffer zone” in North Korea and the 
end of American recognition of and 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek. At the same 
time the Chinese were supposed to be 
planning to pour more and more .thou- 
sands of “volunteers” into Korea to con- 
vince the U.S. that it either had to make 
a settlement.or face endless war. 

But the stakes at Lake Success had 
become higher than even settlement of 
the Korean war. The West faced the 
greatest test of its solidarity against Com- 
munist force and Communist wiles since 
the end of the second world war. The 
following pages give in detail the signifi- 
cance of this test. 
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Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEKS London bureau, and Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, send these accounts of the 
differences between the United States 
and Britain, growing out of the Far 
Eastern situation. 


From London 


Despite the denial that Britain will 
renounce American military aid, there is 
developing within the British Govern- 
ment a strong movement to go slow on 
armament expense. The left-wing advo- 
cates of this policy want to spell it out by 
declining further separate dollar grants 
from the United States exclusively for 
aid in building defenses. 

Whether the Cabinet is ready to go 
this far is currently problematical. What 
is certain is that both right- and left-wing 
members of the Cabinet are anxious to 
get the whole rearmament program—at 
least nominally—on a basis of “partner- 
ship” rather than dependence on Amer- 
ica. This, thev feel, would give Britain a 
more powerful voice in the Western 
councils and permit her to restrain the 
United States from staging a colossal 
arms race with Russia. 

Last August, under great pressure 
from the United States, the British hur- 
riedly devised a rearmament plan to cost 
more than $10,000,000,000. It was made 
very plain, however, that this was de- 
pendent on United States aid in the dollar 
equivalent of about $1,540,000,000. 
Moreover, the British wanted a consider- 
able part of this aid in “free dollars” 
which they could spend for other things 
besides armaments and thus cushion the 
shock on their economy. 

The British were stunned to learn that 
no such aid was to be forthcoming from 
Washington. They then devised an elab- 
orate “partnership” formula; the compli- 
cations of which have served to delay 
joint rearmament planning. Now the 
government's left wing, at least, is press- 
ing the idea that the Atlantic community 
should rearm only to the extent each 
nation can afford, without any direct U.S. 
subsidy. Moreover, the sponsors of this 
idea hope U.S. arms spending would 
likewise be held to a nonprovocative total. 

Reasoning: Important Socialists are 
now convinced that if there was an 
election tomorrow they would be badly 
licked—almost exclusively on the cost-of- 
living issue. What they feel they must do 
is to try to make the country think that 
Labor—and Labor alone—can keep prices 
down. About the only way they can do 
this is through a program of tight controls 
and major subsidies. But this will take a 
lot of money—and it just won't be avail- 
able if it has to be spent on guns. 
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Significance of the British-American 


Moreover, a show of independence 
from America would be intensely popular 
in this country. The British know that if 
war should come—even with the Chinese 
—they would have no choice except to 
fight on America’s side. They are pre- 
pared to. But they are determined to do 
everything they can to avoid it. 

The British feel that the risk of war 
today is greater than it has been at any 
time since V-J Day. This seems to be 
largely from the fear of America’s re- 
action to Chinese intervention in Korea, 
and from a genuine distrust of General 
MacArthur, whom one member of the 
government has privately described as 
“Russia's secret weapon.” 

The British theory about what is going 
on in the Far East is roughly this: Every- 
thing has come out the way Russia 
wanted it to come out, but the Chinese 
on the whole are acting on their own, and 
not necessarily under Soviet guidance. 
Inceed, British information is that during 
the Prague meeting of Soviet satellites, 
Molotov promised Russia would see to it 
that the Chinese were not permitted to 
start a world war. 

Now the British are counting desper- 
ately on negotiations with the Chinese 


Split on China 


delegation en route to New York. London 
feels these discussions should cover the 
whole Far Eastern situation, beginning 
with the creation of a buffer zone in 
North Korea and progressing to the con- 
trol ‘of Formosa by a neutral Asiatic 
mission. Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
is also anxious to talk about Red China’s 
potential role in framing a Japanese 
peace treaty. 

Intelligence: The British have some 
vague indications of a master agreement 
between the Chinese and the Russians 
on the following points: 

1—The primary purpose of the Chinese 
intervention in Korea is to protect the 
Peking-Harbin railway, China’s rail link 
with Russia—rather than protection of the 
border power plants. 

2—China is to conduct an unflagying 
propaganda offensive against the United 
States, give every outward sign of “firm- 
ness” and back that up by the compara- 
tively safe step of occupying Tibet. 

3—Intervention in Indo-China, Burma, 
and Malaya and Siam is to be directed 
by a commission of Chinese, Russians, 
and Southeast Asians with headquarters 
near the Indo-Chinese border. 

4—Russia is to provide China with 
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military aircraft and gasoline. One of the 
reasons Chinese intervention in Korea 
was so belated is said to have been due 
to dickering with Russia over air aid. 

To be absolutely candid, as the British 
sometimes—if seldom—are, this country is 
still much more afraid that American 
sentiment will run away with itself and 
make a war inevitable than it is that the 
Russians will start one. This fear has been 
greatly aggravated by the results of the 
United States elections, which are widely 
interpreted as a victory for what is be- 
coming known here as “MacArthurism.” 


From Washington 


State Department officials acknowl- 
edge existence of fears. that what the 
British regard as the “irresponsibility” of 
American foreign policy might drag them 
into dangerous situations not of their own 
making. They also admit that in recent 
weeks the British have been pressing for 
a change in the character of American 
participation in European rearmament, 
with American “aid” becoming merely a 
“contribution” to a common pool, with all 
members to have an equal voice in its 
distribution. But they reject as utterly 
impossible the thought that Britain could 
at this time renounce American military 
assistance on political grounds, thus giv- 
ing the strongest support to the Soviet 
thesis that Britain is only an unwilling tool 
in the hands of American warmongers. 

However, within recent days the 
United States has been subjected to a 
vigorous diplomatic offensive by British 
Commonwealth countries. These profess 
to believe that this country is rushing 
headlong into a full-scale war and, unless 
stopped in time, will drag its Allies into 
the abyss. 

Some of the British fears may have 
been generated unwittingly by the State 
Department itself. Ever since the Chinese 
intervention it has been conducting a 
thorough canvass of Allied opinions on 
the future course of action in Korea. 
Among the many possibilities advanced 
was that of applying the doctrine of “hot 
pursuit” to China if the Chinese should 
continue to encourage or permit the use 
of their territory as a sanctuary for fleeing 
North Koreans and “volunteers.” 

Chills: Mere mention of the doctrine 
has sent cold shivers down British and 
other Allied spines. The British have not 
only refused to consider this policy but 
have officially proposed the establish- 
ment of a neutral, internationally con- 
trolled buffer strip to be carved entirely 
out of Korean territory. The Australians, 
whose air force has been engaged in the 
fighting since the beginning of the Korean 
war, have served a virtual ultimatum on 
the United States that any decision to 
extend military operations beyond the 
borders of Korea must be submitted to 
them well in advance. 
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Our Greatest Danger—Isolation 


by ERNEST K.-LINDLEY 


MoncG the plainer dangers confront- 
A ing us are: 

1—War with the Soviet Union. If the 
Kremlin is determined to have it in the 
near future, probably nothing we can 
do will stop it. If war with the Soviet 
Union is inevitable, its direct cost to us 
might be less now than later when the 
Soviet Union js 
equipped to wage atomic 
warfare. War in the near 
future would mean, how- 
ever, the Communist con- 
quest of Western Europe 
and probably the extinction 
of its civilized leaders. In 
any event, so long as there 
is any hope for a viable 
peace our policy must be 
directed to that end. 

2—Protracted fighting in the Far 
East involving war with China. This 
would be costly, if not exhausting, to 
us. While we are tied down there, 
the Soviet Union might overrun West- 
ern Europe. At best, the rearming of 
Western Europe probably would be 
delayed, while the Soviet Union con- 
served its resources and built up its 
military forces. 

3~—A deal with China which would, 
in effect, condone aggression and be- 
come a_ springboard for further 
Communist aggressions. 

4—Compromises with the Soviet 
Union, as well as with China, which 
would strengthen Communist impe- 
rialism. The danger would be multi- 
plied if, as a result, we allowed our 
rearmament program to be cut back 
or taper off. 

There is another danger, inherent 
in all these, which is now emerging: 
That the free world will split up and 
we will find ourselves practically iso- 
lated. The United Nations front, 
brought into being by the aggression 
in Korea, is shaky. Even more serious, 
the North Atlantic Alliance is shaky. 


NTIL forces capable of defending 

Western Furope are formed the 
North Atlantic Pact is hardly more 
than a pledge by the Unite 1 States, 
Canada, and Britain to fight in the 
event of an aggression against the 
North Atlantic area. It is not a great 
deal more than the alternative pro- 
posed by Senator Taft: an American 
“Monroe Doctrine” for Western Eu- 
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rope. Under the Taft plan we would 
have assumed all the liabilities of the 
Atlantic Pact but reaped none of its 
potential assets. 

The formation of an effective West- 
ern European defense force has been 
alarmingly slow. It was retarded by 
political and economic difficulties on 
the far side of the Atlantic, 
false economy on this side, 
and complacency on both 
sides. It has met a stubborn, 
but probably surmountable, 
obstacle in French fears of 
rearming Germans. 

Now, some other familiar 
symptoms have ominously 
begun to reappear. Political 
leaders in some European 
countries show hesitation 
about calling for the sacrifices insepa- 
rable from rearmament on an adequate 
scale. They include important mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet (see page 
27). The voices of appeasement are 
making themselves heard again. 

In this country, the election has 
strengthened the anti-European wing 
of the Republican Party. This group 
will win many converts if the defense 
of Western Europe seems infeasible, 
not because we won't do our part but 
because the Europeans won't do 
theirs. And every hint from prominent 
politicians in the United States that 
we may not do our part plays directly 
into the hands of the transatlantic 
advocates of appeasement. 


HE most immediate menace to the 
| United Nations and North Atlan- 
tic fronts is disagreement on policy 
toward Communis’ China. Some of 
our most important allies have recog- 
nized the Peking regime, think it 
should be seated in the United Na- 
tions and that in time it can be drawn 
away from Moscow. Few of them 
attach importance to Formosa. 

Our diplomacy will have to be re- 
sourceful and delicate as well as cou- 
rageous to avert disastrous fissions in 
the free world during the next few 
weeks. It should not be hampered by 
irresponsible voices. And it might be 
assisted if President Truman would 
call together the Congressional leaders 
of both parties, impress upon them the 
ominous possibilities, and seek their 
understanding and advice. 
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Picasso’s Bird: Artist Pablo Picasso, one of the few 
delegates to the Communist-sponsored Sheffield 
Peace Congress admitted to Britain, sounds off to 


Finally, the Canadian Government has 
urged the United States, in a long mem- 
orandum submitted last week, to abandon 
its officially announced policy of achieving 
a settlement of the Formosa problem 
through the United Nations. The Cana- 
dians argued that the American proposal 
serves as an irritant to the Chinese and 
confirms suspicions of American aggres- 
sive intentions. To clinch their argument, 
the Canadians asked in effect: “Suppose 
the UN ultimately decides to restore 
Formosa to the Peking regime—what on 
earth are you going to do with Chiang?” 

Buffeted by conflicting pressures from 
its Allies and from the reinvigorated 
critics of its China policy in Congress, 
the State Department has not yet been 
able to adopt a policy of its own. It has 
contented itself so far with giving gen- 
erous assurances to the Chinese, and 
parrying criticisms from the Allies. It has 
countered the British proposal for a neu- 
tral strip, made entirely out of Korean 
territory, with the suggestion that, if a 
neutral zone is to be established at all, it 
should consist of territory on both sides of 
the Yalu River. The Australians have 
received the desired assurances. The 
Canadian memorandum has been taken 
“under advisement.” 

The uncertainty in the State Depart- 
ment is further heightened by complete 
ignorance of Chinese intentions or con- 
ditions within China itself. The United 
States, having no official representatives 
in Peking, must rely on others for infor- 
mation. British reports, though admitting 
the growth of warlike propaganda, still 
insist that Chinese intervention is of lim- 
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ited character and does not portend an 
all-out war against the United States. 
Other Western reports confirm this view 
and stress that the Peking regime has its 
hands full with Chiang’s guerrillas, who 
are playing havoc with transport and 
food supplies. Even the Indians, inclined 
at first to advertise the wisdom of their 
ambassador to Peking, who had pre- 
dicted intervention, now believe that 
the Chinese may have been eager to 
impress their Russian allies with their 
appearance in Korea but have no in- 
tention of doing more than that. 

Finally, some of the ablest Russian 
experts in the State Department itself 
have offered the tempting vista of the 
Chinese moves in Manchuria and Korea 
as a counterbalance to the traditional 
Russian influences in these regions. 
These experts see the Chinese-Korean 
episode as a haggling contest between 
two Orientals: the Russians urging the 
Chinese to embroil the United States, 
the Chinese resisting at first, then making 
a foray into Korea while at the same 
time massing their best troops (the 
Fourth Field Army) in Manchuria and 
strengthening their own position in the 
strategic contested territory. 


EGYPT: 
Feint at Britain 


King Farouk of Egypt drove a black 
Cadillac, followed by nine limousines for 
his retainers and two trucks for his bag- 
gage, when he toured the gambling 
casinos of France and Italy last summer. 


International Photos 
reporters, while his “peace” dove appears on an 
anti-Communist poster in Paris in the shape of a 


tank. The legend says: “The dove that goes BANG.” 


Last week he drove to the opening of 
Parliament in Cairo through streets lined 
with tommy gunners while rioting stu- 
dents broke windows, attacked a news- 
paper plant, and stoned police from the 
rooftops.. The riot was only a pale re- 
flection of the trouble forecast in a peti- 
tion from the combined opposition parties 
delivered to Farouk last month. Long 
festering discontents came to a head in 
charges that dignitaries around the King 
helped lose the Palestine war by profit- 
eering in defective Italian arms. 

Now Farouk told the rioters what they 
wanted to hear. The 1936 twenty-year 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain was 
invalid and “the decision is inevitable 
that it should be abrogated,” he declared 
in his speech from the throne, read for 
him by Premier Mustafa E] Nahas Pasha. 
Thus he called upon the British to aban- 
don their Suez Canal Zone base, the 
2,000,000-acre, $500,000,000, 40,000- 
man keystone of Middle East defense. 
He also demanded that they withdraw 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, under 
joint control since 1899. 


Significance ~- 


Newsweek's London bureau reports: 

The British do not take Farouk’s state- 
ment seriously. In the first place, it does 
not go much farther than previous Egyp- 
tian statements along the same line. 
Privately, the British suspect it was linked 
with the political crisis in Egypt and 
designed to rally nationalist sentiment on 
the government’s behalf and to distract 
attention from internal difficulties and 
criticism of Farouk. His personal stock is 
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Three ways to fight 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The mortality rate for tuberculosis has 
declined steadily over the years. Accord- 
ing to the National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics, the death rate in 1900 was 194 per 
100,000 population. Today, it is less than 
28—the lowest on record. 

Despite the decline in the death rate, 
tuberculosis has by no means been con- 
quered. Nearly 40,000 people in the United 


States lost their lives last year from this 
disease, and over 130,000 new cases were 
reported. 

Doctors urge continued efforts to ad- 
vance the fight against tuberculosis. They 
suggest three ways to do this—detect the 
disease early, treat it promptly, and prevent 
new cases. 
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The surest way to find tubercu- 
losis early is through an X-ray ex- 
amination at the doctor’s office or 
at a chest clinic. It is especially 
important to take this step if a per- 
sistent cough, fever, a “‘tired feel- 
ing’”’ or loss of weight occur—for 
these may indicate early tubercu- 
losis. 

The disease may, however, be a 
“silent sickness” and show no signs 
at the beginning. That is why it is 
wise to have X-ray pictures made 
during an annual health examina- 
tion, or whenever a chest X-ray 
program is sponsored in the com- 
munity. 


Detect the disease early— 


Treat it promptly 


If tubereulosis should be detected 
in an active stage, prompt and 
thorough treatment is essential— 
preferably in a tuberculosis hospi- 
tal. This usually calls for complete 
bed rest which helps the body heal 
the infection. 


Other measures may be used in- 
cluding surgery and drug therapy. 
New drugs, used as an adjunct to 
rest or surgery, have beenespecially 
beneficial in certain types of tuber- 
culosis. There is hope that more 
effective ones may become avail- 
able in the future. 


Under proper hospital treatment, 
authorities say practically all per- 
sons with early tuberculosis have 
an excellent chance to get well. 











Prevent new cases 





To help prevent new cases of 
tuberculosis, specialists urge that 
those who have the disease remain 
in the hospital until their condition 
is under control. 


In this way, families, friends, and 
associates are saved from the dan- 
ger of infection, for tuberculosis is a 
“catching” disease spread through 
contact. 


The likelihood of developing it 
may also be reduced if everyone 
guards against the disease by get- 
ting plenty of sleep, rest, proper 
exercise, and nourishing food. 


Regular health examinations, in- 
cluding a chest X-ray, can usually 
detect tuberculosis before symp- 
toms become apparent—and often 
before it becomes contagious. 





Although tuberculosis is still a threat, modern medical 
advances have turned the tide against it. To learn more about 
how this has been accomplished and what can be done today 
to help restore victims of tuberculosis to a normal way of liv- 
ing, write for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 120D, ‘““Tuberculosis.”’ 
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very low, especially since his luxury tour 
of the Continent last summer. It is also 
suspected that the Egyptians may be 
making a clumsy attempt to blackmail 
their way into the Atlantic Pact. 

In any case, British troops will remain 
in Egypt for the foreseeable future. The 
British will not recognize the unilateral 
denunciation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty and Britain will not agree to a 
change in the status of the Sudan until 
the wishes of the inhabitants are con- 
sulted. Recent Anglo-Egyptian defense 
talks have foundered on the British in- 
sistence that peacetime preparation is 
essential for a base to be effective. The 
Egyptians have argued that there will be 
plenty of time to bring troops in, if and 
when a war starts. Of late, Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin has been able to 
point to Korea as proof of his argument. 


GERMANY: 


Reds in the Ruhr 


In the deep dark pits which pierce the 
North German coal field an underground 
war was declared on Nov. 13. Its decla- 
ration was in a pamphlet handed to the 
miners on behalf of Willi Agatz. He is a 
Communist deputy to the West German 
Parliament and was a member of the 
board of the miners’ union. Protesting the 
new industry plan to work two extra over- 


time shifts monthly, Agatz cried: “The 
new forced shifts are nothing but a 
repetition of Géring’s armament shifts. 
They are extra shifts for a new war... 
Comrades, we must refuse.” 

Charles Brown, chief of NEwswEex’s 
German bureau, cabled: It was no coinci- 
dence that the Communist campaign was 
launched on the day output of the Ger- 
man mines hit 391,000 tons, the highest 
since the war. The next day the rate fell 
off to 389,000, the next to 387,000, and 
then to 383,000. For—discounting long- 
range factors—daily production depends 
almost wholly on the miners, and un- 
doubtedly there are some who are as 
amenable to the Communists’ psychologi- 
cal subversion as to the operators’ ma- 
terial blandishments. 

The Korean war boom cut the stock- 
pile of 2,000,000 tons on Aug. | to less 
than 500,000 by the end of September 
and to 137,000 last week. Beginning in 
November a new wage scale confirmed 
the miners’ position as the best-paid 
workers in Germany by adding 10 per 
cent to the previous average of $2.67 
daily—plus elaborate bonus schemes. The 
measures had a prompt effect. Daily out- 
put, which has been hovering between 
350,000 and 370,000, began to rise mark- 
edly—until with help from the Commu 
nists it was pushed part way back down. 

As the Reds correctly appreciated, it 
was Western rearmament that made an 
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Royal Heir’s Party: Swedish Crown Prince Carl Gustaf, 4, and 
his 7-year-old sister, Princess Christina (right) go for a drive with 
two friends and Christina’s Pekingese through a Stockholm park. 
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red —— ‘ S mind is as weather-proof as your Pullman accommoda- 

aid tions. You know you’re even safer in a Pullman crossing 

the country than you are in your own home. 





2 “How comfortable?” Your mind is as carefree as a child’s 
as you sleep deep and undisturbed on your Pullman bed. 


3 “How dependable?” You get where you want to be when 
you want to be there... when you go Pullman. And 


And in the morning you freshen up and dress at your 
leisure. You have complete toilet facilities, hot and cold 
running water, everything you need to prepare for a wel- 
come Santa himself would envy. 


you're the very spirit of Christmas as you arrive in the 
center of town—rested, relaxed, ready for fun. (Christmas 
season or any season, go Pullman—the safe, comfortable, 
dependable answer to all your travel questions.) 
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COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL — SAFE! 


It won't be Christmas without you. So plan now to go 
home for the holidays. And for railroad travel at its best, 
plan to go Pullman. To be sure of getting the reservations 
you want, see your ticket agent early. 
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Made in Japan: 


European Photos 


The imitation Charlie Chaplin (left) is half of a 


husband-and-wife team which advertises a drygoods store and 
beauty shop on the Ginsa The man at the right prances through 


increase in production so necessary. For 
instance, it was in the name of Western 
rearmament that the coke-eating German 
steel industry had been allowed, since 
the New York Foreign Ministers meeting, 
to exceed the previous annual rate limi- 
tation of 11,100,000 tons of crude steel. 
October production of 1,135,000 tons 
represented a rate of more than 13,600,- 
000. But the 14,000,000-ton question 
remained: Would there be enough coke 
to make substantially more steel? 

If coal production didn’t go up, the 
Germans insisted, they would have to cut 
exports. But the other six member na- 
tions of the Ruhr Authority heeded 
French demands and ruled that Germany 
must export 6,830,000 tons in the first 
quarter of 195l—against the German 
offer of 5,900,000. 

The Germans’ only comfort: since the 
new export requirement was the same as 
for the present quarter, they could at 
least keep for themselves any increase 
in production. 

But despite Franco-German competi- 
tion for the available Ruhr coal, there 
was one respect in which both nations 
could welcome the current stringency. It 
made the Schuman plan easier of attain- 
ment. One of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to the negotiation of the technical pacts 
to cover the transitional period of the 
next five years or so was the huge dif- 
ference in production costs and prices 
among Germany, about $7.52 a ton; 
France, $11.28; and Belgium, $15.04. In 


the streets of Tokyo on behalf of the Green Cow Coffee House. 





order to meet the new~ wage increases, 
the average German price will be in- 
creased about $1.41 a ton, thereby re- 
ducing the payments Germany will have 
to make to the Schuman pool price- 
equalization fund. At the same time the 
Belgian disparity will be balanced by 
partially segregating Belgium from the 
pool until its mines can be rationalized 
and costs reduced. 

From the scene of the Schuman-plan 
negotiations, Loren Carroll, chief of 
NewsweEEx's Paris bureau, reported: 

For the delegates of- six ‘countries 
negotiating the European coal-steel pool, 
it was the busiest week end since the 
meetings began last August. Most dele- 
gates confidently predicted the draft 
treaty would be ready for initialing by 
the end of the week. Signing by the For- 
eign Ministers was tentatively scheduled 
for the first week in December to be 
followed by ratification by the Parlia- 
ments of all six countries. Principal credit 
for these successful negotiations went to 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and Jean 
Monnet, France’s one-man brain trust. 


Socialist Gains 


Western Germans went to. the polls 
this Sunday for local elections in the 
states of Hesse and Wiirttemberg-Baden. 
The Socialists made moderate gains 
while the Christian Democrats of Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’s ruling coalition 
government suffered moderate setbacks. 


* Newsweek 
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The Socialists immediately hailed the 
results as a triumph for the issue on 
which they campaigned: opposition to 
German rearmament. However, these 
claims were qualified by gains made by 
the Christian Democrats’ allies, the Free 
Democrats, and by the small turnout. 
Also, the Communists lost all twenty seats 
they had held in the local legislatures. 


ITALY: 


Duel Over Decency 


A 22-year-old blonde’s bare shoulders 
and midriff last week threw the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies into a debate that 
ended in a challenge to a duel. The 
blonde was Edith Tousan-Mignone, wife 


‘of an Italian army captain. Last August 


she walked into a Rome restaurant wear- 
ing a two-piece sun dress. The sight was 
too much for Luigi Carlo Scalfaro, a 32- 
year-old Christian Democratic deputy. 
He told her that she was indecent and 
to put on her bolero. The row that fol- 
lowed ended in a police station, and 
Signora Tousan-Mignone sued for slander 
and public humiliation. 

The Chamber of Deputies met to con- 
sider lifting Scalfaro’s parliamentary im- 
munity. While the blonde watched from 
the gallery wearing a high-necked dress 
and fur coat, a 61-year-old Socialist 
deputy shouted that it seemed to be the 
Christian Democratic government's policy 
to “consider moral facts with a Trappist 
concept.” They had “spoiled” 64 statues 
in the sports arena by adding fig leaves. 

Any blondes who go out in public with 
bare shoulders “cease to be private 
women,” Scalfaro shouted back. There- 
upon, Signora Tousan-Mignone’s 67-year- 
old father sent his seconds to Scalfaro 
with a challenge. “This is a matter of 
honor,” he said. Captain Tousan-Mignone 
rushed to Rome on leave from Florence 
with a second challenge. “Dueling means 
excommunication; therefore I cannot 
fight,” Scalfaro replied. 


BRITAIN: 


Now We Are 2 


An extra loud banging on a toy drum 
on the morning of Nov. 14 warned His 
Majesty’s guardsmen outside Clarence 
House that their young master, Prince 
Charles Arthur Philip George, was awake 
and celebrating his second birthday. 

“We don’t want any fuss. Charles is 
just like any other little boy, and he’s to 
be treated that way—for the moment.” 
So Princess Elizabeth: instructed her 
young son’s household staff (two nurses, 
a nursery maid, a footman, and a detec- 
tive) on the eve of the royal birthday 
celebrations. Thus the most important 
baby in the world, who probably will 
one day sit on the throne of England, 
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All sales records broken by your acceptance 
of the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 


Your enthusiastic acceptance of the 
TIME-MASTER has made it the best sell- 
ing dictating machine in history. - 

In just two short years it has con- 
verted busy people everywhere to this 
modern method of dictation. 


You see, the TIME-MASTER is a whole 
new concept of dictation . . . and the 
heart of the TIME-MASTER is the exclu- 
sive plastic Memobelt record, the ONE- 
TIME recording medium! 


The remarkably convenient Memo- 
belt is so inexpensive t6 use that, after 
transcribing, you simply file it or throw 
it away! No costly, troublesome resur- 
facing! And . . . Memobelts are so small 
that 5 at once fit intd an ordinary en- 
velope for ordinary mailing! 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dictaphone ® Machines 





The new TIME-MASTER weighs only 16 
pounds .. . offers a wide selection of 
microphones ...a new, instantly at- 
tachable typewriter hand control... 
the famous Magic Ear and a new full- 
toned headset . . . and other TIME- 
MASTER features. 


As Dictaphone Corporation con- 
tinues to pioneer in research and new 
developments, you can always look to 
the greatest name in dictation for the 
latest and best features in electronic 
dictating and recording machines. 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 








| Dicrarnone Corp., Dept. D.70 
| 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, 
| 629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario 
| 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Time Itself.” 


Your N 





Company. 





Street Addr 


City & Zone State 
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“Drive thy business — 
let not that drive thee.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


These days thee must work a month for 
the taxgatherer before thee begins to work 
for thyself. Keep a firm hand on the wheel 
of savings to bolster thy “nett after taxes.” 

—Acme Steel Notebook, 1950* 


A business steered by the guide- 
posts of thrift and efficiency 
seldom goes wrong. Helping 
business obtain greater thrift 
and improved efficiency has 
been the reason for Acme Steel 
methods and Acme Steel prod- 
ucts for 70 years. 


Weare now helping more than 
50,000 customers, including 
almost every industry, obtain 
these benefits, particularly in 
departments and operations 
concerned with packaging, ship- 
ping, materials handling. 


For detailed information 
about Acme Steel products, 
write on your business letter- 
head for free booklets on the 
specific products in which you 
are interested. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. NW-I10, 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 
There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 





y 


Acme-Morrison Metal Stitchers aid increased 
production of gas ranges by speeding 
assembly of parts. 





Who “owns” Acme Steel? Our 1949 
annual report showed 7,538 stock- 
holders—2,730 women, 2,705 men, 
1,612 joint accounts and 491 cor- 
porations and institutions.. Acme 
Steel stockholders have increased 
approximately 20 per cent in number 
in the past two years. 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and 
ACME UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, 
SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER 
machines @ ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire 
@ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG 
STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat 
stock for Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL 
SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated fast- 
eners, nail-on strapping @ ACME STEEL ACCES- 
SORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool mounts, 
reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 

*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with 


modern parallels, appear in Acme Steel Notebook, 
1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 
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received as gifts only an armful of woolly 
animals, books, mechanical cars (he al- 
ready has a drawerful of them), and a 
squad of scarlet-tunicked toy soldiers. 

In the morning Bonnie -Prince Charlie 
was taken for his customary buggy ride 
through St. James’s Park. The detective, 
who always escorts the Prince’s carriage 
at a discreet distance, skillfully pre- 
vented overexcited Britons from patting 
his royal charge’s fair head and Charles's 
two corgis, Susie and Sugar, from trip- 
ping over their leads. He did not stop 
Charles from sticking out his tongue at a 
corps of photographers. 

After a lunch of chopped meat 


























































Strong-willed prince: Charles resists posing for a family photo” ... 


(Charles gets his weekly ration of 12 
cents’ worth like any other British child), 
he donned his best trouser suit for a party 
attended by eight small children, the 
Queen, Princess Margaret, and his 
mother, plus nurses. He proudly puffed 
out the two solitary candles on his pink 
and iced birthday cake, especially made 
for him by Elizabeth’s cook, Mrs. Barnes, 
and took charge of all the games. 

“There was no doubt who was boss at 
his party,” said one of .the guests. At 2 
years, Charles has a mind of his own and 
is said to be more advanced than most 
children of the same age. He is a regu- 
lar chatterbox and speaks long sentences, 
although he is inclined to leave out the 
verbs. He has a whole set of teeth and 
has lost the bandiness in the legs from 
which he used to suffer. Elizabeth and 
Philip steadfastly refuse to make any 
special plans for him. 

From the time he wakes at 6:30 in the 


morning, to the time he goes to bed at 
5:30 p.m., Britain’s royal Prince is “al- 
ways on the go and does he ask a lot of 
questions!”—according to one of the 40- 
odd staff of Clarence House. He is quick 
and intelligent and, like his grandfather, 
King George, won't take “no” for an 
answer. Recently, when he visited a part 
of Clarence House he had hardly seen 
before, his nurse tried to persuade him 
to return to his nursery. “I go upstairs,” 
he told her firmly, and upstairs he 
toddled, regardless of the nurse’s remon- 
strances and protestations. 

On a typical day, after awakening, he 
chats quietly to himself and plays (not 


European 


always so quietly) with his toys until 7 
when either nurse Helen Lightbody or 
nurse Mabel Thomson arrives to bathe 
him. One of the first questions he pops 
at them is: “How’s baby sister?”—3- 
month-old Princess Anne. Charles is pas- 
sionately fond of his sister and already 
acts the part of big brother and watches 
carefully whenever visitors drop in to see 
her. At 7:30, he has cereal, milk, and 
orange juice, and occasionally a lightly 
boiled egg. 

Charles is a very healthy boy with a 
big appetite. The royal doctors rarely 
visit him (since his birth he has had only 
a slight attack of tonsilitis and a few 
sniffles). Elizabeth forbids dietitians and 
child psychiatrists. From 8 until 10, when 
he is taken for an hour’s stroll in the park, 
he plays with his toys and listens to his 


*Lett to right: Princess Elizabeth with Princess 
Anne, Queen Elizabeth, Prince Charles, Queen Mary, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
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cream-colored radio (he likes to twiddle 
the knobs himself). Each morning and 
afternoon his high-backed black buggy 
is wheeled into the park. 

The princeling gurgles with joy and 
waves his chubby hand proudly when 
alert guardsmen salute him. One of his 
chief delights is watching the changing 
of the guard and state processions from 
the high wall of Clarence House. His 
lunch at noon consists of chopped meat, 
or flaked fish and egg, and vegetables. 
After lunch and a rest he is taken in the 
royal car to see great-grandmother 
Queen Mary at Marlborough House. 

He has learned already to bow re- 


Acme 


. and for his birthday picture 


spectfully to the Queen Mother. After 
another stroll in the park he again plays 
in his nursery, sometimes joined by Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, until bedtime. 


The Crawfie Crisis 


In London last week Marion Crawford 
—for seventeen years a close friend and 
the governess of Britain’s two Princesses— 
indignantly denied that her decision to 
move out of her grace-and-favor cottage 
at Kensington Palace (given her rent- 
free by King George) had anything to do 
with the row kicked up by the publica- 
tion in the United States of her best 
seller, “The Little Princesses.” “My hus- 
band [a Scotsman named George Buthlay] 
and I want to live quietly in Aberdeen,” 
Crawfie said. In royal circles, however, 
friends pointed out how upset the royal 
family had been by the governess’s re- 
vealing stories—and wondered aloud. 
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make Kodak 35 Camera a perfect choice for the color enthusiast. 
So easy to make beautiful Kodachrome slides for projection 
on your home screen and for big full-color prints. $86.75. 
Flasholder with guard, $11.50. At your Kodak dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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THE KOREAN WAR 








UN’s Latest Enemy—W inter Weather 


That famous martinet, General Winter, 
took command in Korea last week. 

From the barren mountains on the east 
coast to the wrecked towns on the west 
coast, a Siberian cold wave marched in 
and caught the UN forces as completely 
and painfully as did Chinese Communist 
intervention last month. Temperatures 
plummeted below zero, vehicles froze 
up over night, 12-foot snowfalls clogged 
mountain passes, ice glazed precarious 
roads, and storms curtailed air operations. 
Some units quickly donned Arctic dress, 
shipped by the Army as early as last July. 
Others shuddered in summer gear and 
frostbite cases rolled in. The Pentagon 
quailed before cold blasts of criticism and 


explained there just hadn’t been time to 
get winter equipment to all forward units. 

A month ago, of course, no one had 
been expecting to be fighting a winter 


war. Now, as ihe Gi » i: «ty reached the 
Manchurian border, it was an ill wind, 
indeed, that blew out of the icy heartland 
of Asia, chilling the hearts of men far 
beyond Korea. 


Zero Morale 


The Korean cold partly accounted for 
the first disagreement among United Na- 
tions commanders last week. Col. Mariano 
Azurin, commander of the Philippine bat- 
talion complained that because of bitter 
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weather and lack of warm clothing the 
morale of his troops had sunk “very low” 
and that they had been split up and at- 
tached to American units. Sen. Macario 
Peralta, Philippine Senate Military Affairs 
Committee chairman, arrived in Seoul! to 
confer on Azurin’s complaints. 


REDS: 


The Chinese Army 


What were the Chinese up to? Their 
strategy in Korea was as inscrutable as the 
most traditionally inscrutable Oriental. 
Only here and there did the slowly ad- 
vancing UN forces meet scattered resist- 


Cold world: Marines in winter outfits huddle beside a recoilless rifle on a bare Korean hillside 


ance last week. Otherwise, the Chinese 
seemed to have vanished into the wintry 
wasteland—possibly to establish tough 
fortifications in the vital passes before the 
Manchurian border. At any rate, the U.S. 
Army had met the Chinese Communist 
Army and had a chance to make assess- 
ment of it in battle (see cover) : 

>From Korea, Compton Pakenham, chief 
of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, cabled: 
“The assault tactics of the Communists 
can be compared with breaking down a 
wall by throwing handfuls of beans 
against it. Their reckless use of numbers 
is similar to North Korean attacks. In 
defense, they are currently estimated the 
equal of other Asiatics. In a recent attack 








they yielded 40 prisoners but left 560 
dead on the ground. After a stubborn 
fight the prisoners all state they have 
been coerced into the Communist Army, 
are fighting against their wills, didn't 
know they were in a foreign country, 
never heard of the UN, etc.—carbon 
copies of an obviously strictly schooled 
line similar to that of the North Koreans 
captured earlier.” 

PEarly reports credited the Reds with 
possessing heavy mortars and artillery, 
Russian-type rocket launchers, recoilless 
rifles, tanks, and Russian MIG-15 jet 
fighters. However, later reports gave 
them only Russian or American rifles 
with no artillery or armor. Concentrations 
of artillery and anti-aircraft batteries 
were reported along the Yalu, particularly 
around hydroelectric installations. 

>The Chinese troops were well outfitted 
for winter with quilted, padded cotton 





uniforms, wool-lined hats with earflaps, 
and rubber-soled canvas shoes bound 
with cloth leggings. They traveled light, 
with one small, square pack to a man. 
Their horsedrawn transport was bette 
suited to the terrain than U. S. trucks. 

>General MacArthur's headquarters this 
week said that the Chinese had been or- 
dered to drive U.S. forces from Korea 
and “occupy” it. None of the 150 Chinese 
prisoners captured thus far knew of any 
Reds who had “volunteered” to fight in 
Korea. They were members of regular 
units and their morale was high until 
they ran into the entirely unexpected fire 
power of U.S. troops and planes. This 
caused considerable demoralization. 


Newsweek, November 27, 1950 
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HUNGRY HORSE DAM FED BY'U.S: BELTING 


Nearly 6 million tons of sand and gravel will be carried to site of 
mammoth job in Northwestern Montana—on U. S. Rubber Belting 


NEARLY THREE MILES of U.S. Rubber Con- 
veyor Belting, varying in width from 24” to 42”, is 
used in all the phases of aggregate processing at the 
Hungry Horse Dam. Above is shown a series of the 
belts carrying sized materials to the storage piles. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER ENGINEERS worked with the constructors A FEW OF GIANT crates in which belts were shipped give an idea 


of the dam and the designers of conveyor equipment to pro- of the tremendous footage of belting—over 15,000 feet—used 
duce this highly efficient conveyor system. ALL the belting at Hungry Horse, country’s third largest concrete dam when 
used to “feed” Hungry Horse was furnished by U. S. Rubber. completed. It is being built for the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 





. , . ; A DEVELOPMENT OF 
Whenever you have a problem involving materials 


handling, no matter how big or small, get in touch 
with our engineers. They will gladly cooperate with 
your own men in working out a solution. Write to: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Fos those who truly love music, noth 
ing substitutes for Magnavox, their 
concert hall at home. Your own crit 
ical ear will note the fuller range and 
richer tone of this Great Voice over 
those of other radio-phonographs. 
Prices start at $219.50 (plus tax) 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





The People’s Liberation Army—as the 
Chinese Reds officially call it—had been 
forged in the famous Long March of 
1934-35 when Mao Tse-tung, now chair- 
man of the Central People’s Government 
Council, and Chu Teh, Commander-in- 
Chief, fought their way against Chiang 
Kai-shek across 6,000 miles of China to 
Yenan. It proved its mettle in 1949 when 
it swept from Manchuria down across the 
Yangtze to the southern coast. Here is 
how it seems to shape up now: 

Organization: When the Communists 
resumed the civil war in 1946 they had 
1,000,000 men under arms. When they 
finished last winter they had between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000—including one 
complete Kuomintang army corps which 
deserted en masse. Demobilization has 


map). Gen: Lin Piao’s Fourth Field 
Army, now fighting in Korea, has perhaps 
600,000 men based in Manchuria. Gen. 
Peng Teh-huai’s First Field Army, now 
striking across Tibet toward Kashmir, has 
some 200,000 men based in the North- 
west. The Second Field Army, marching 
on Lhasa under Gen. Liu Po-cheng, has 
some 400,000 based. in the Southwest. 
Gen. Chen Yi’s Third Field Army, men- 
acing both Formosa and French Indo- 
China from its headquarters at Shanghai, 
and Gen. Nieh Jung-chen’s Fifth Field 
Army, centered around the capital at 
Peking, account for some 500,000 troops 
in Central and South China. 
Equipment: The Reds are armed 
mainly with a motley collection of light 
weapons—rifles, automatic rifles, sub- 
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Four of China’s five armies threaten neighbors with invasion (arrows) 


been loudly trumpeted since then, but 
there has been little propaganda about 
the return of heroes to their home towns. 
Instead, there have been reports that 
soldiers have been kept working on land- 
reclamation and flood-control projects. 
Today the Communists have perhaps 
1,750,000 field forces, with possibly 
another 1,000,000 provincial troops. 
Authoritative reports credit Red China 
with “over 200” divisions. Each contains 
7,000 to 12,000 men, organized in three 
infantry regiments. Three or four divi- 
sions comprise an army. Armies are 
organized into field armies, each com- 
parable to a United States army group. 
Five field armies blanket China (see 


machine guns, and mortars of Russian, 
Japanese,- and American design, largely 
captured from the Nationalists. They 
have some modern equipment such as 
flame throwers, and some heavy artillery, 
including a few Russian 155-millimeter 
guns. They have also received T-34 tanks 
from Russia, but for mechanized warfare 
they often depend upon old Japanese 
armored cars or captured American 
trucks covered with improvised armor. 
Some of their units have new uniforms 
of Russian design, with belted tunics 
and visored caps. 

Jet fighters of early design first ap- 
peared over Shanghai last spring, but 
the Chinese are believed to have trained 
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Throwing Light 
With a Lighter Load _—s 
ann : 


Mallory Precision Engineered Capacitor 
helps the news photographer get the 


right picture... 


The development of the repeating flash unit freed 
the photographer from the bulky bother of pockets crammed 
with bulbs. Now, with the help of the Mallory Capacitor, the 





fi 







newest flash unit is lighter-than-ever . .. smaller-than-ever 
.-. and even more dependable. The news photographer, or 
the amateur, can carry his light wherever he goes. 


Serving as a power reservoir in a specially 
designed circuit, the Mallory Electrolytic 
Capacitor permits a drastic reduction in the 
size and weight of the portable power pack. The 
result is a much more practical unit... with 
a substantially longer and more reliable service 
life. Thus, Mallory’s unique combination of 
research and production facilities records 
another worthwhile contribution to industry. 
Precision quality, backed by creative engineer- 


> Pate 


ing, has earned Mallory an important place in 
the planning of manufacturers of electrical 
equipment ...as it has in many other fields 
where pioneering in electronics, electro-chem- 
istry and metallurgy is vital. Mallory precision 
components have helped many companies 
improve products and-reduce costs. If you have 
a design or production ‘problem that falls 
within the scope of Mallory’s activities, it will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





THE KOREAN WAR 





crews enough for only a couple of squad 
rons. Their air force numbers some 4,00() 
men and has several hundred planes, in 
cluding transports and Japanese “Oscars,” 


lightly armored fighters, well suited 1 

short air strips. The Russians have con 

tributed ground crews and instructors, as 

well as anti-aircraft batteries and radar. 

IMPORTED But the MIG-15 jets in Korea are be 

lieved to have come directly from Russi:, 

not by way of China. A few TU-2 attack 

Tram bombers have also appeared jin Korea. 
Leaders: Top Red generalship is con- 

ceded to be very good indeed. The 

: . Commander-in-Chief. is the veteran Chiu 
A magnificent, rich Oloroso Teh. At 64, however, he takes a_pro- 
gressively less active role. Perhaps the 


Sovfoto 


Red Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh 


most important and certainly the most 
brilliant leader is the 42-year-old Gen. 
Lin Piao, who is directing the Korean 
intervention. The son of a moderately 
prosperous factory owner, he studied 
under Chiang Kai-shek-at the Whampoa 
Military Academy in Canton. He took 
FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION part in the Long March with Mao, and 
pot aie ann 1 became president of the Red Army 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BOTTLE 
Academy at Yenan. 
Sherry lovers the world over recognize this delightful Cream Sherry as During the war he and Premier Chou 
En-lai were the Communist representa- 
tives at Chungking. When the civil war 
Gordon stocks, it can be served with distinction anytime . . . and for any resumed, he scored the victories at 
hospitable occasion . . . ideal as a holiday gift. Your wine merchant can Mukden, Tientsin, Peking, and Hainan. 
Lin has never been outside China and 
speaks only Chinese. Politically ambitious, 
he is thought to be a “moderate” who 
resents Russia’s demands upon China. 
His fourth Field Army in Manchuria and 
Korea is reported to consist of seven 
group armies, five independent armies, 
aaueaiscnen even two independent field-artillery divisions, 
“THE STANDARD BY WHICH OTHER SHERRIES ARE JUDGED" three cavalry divisions, and a special 
SOLE U, 5S. REPRESENTATIVES—MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK 17, N. Y, column comparable to a U.S. task force. 
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the ultimate in flavor, taste and quality. Drawn from the choicest Duff 


supply a famous Duff Gordon Sherry to suit every taste. 
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The things you take for granted, today, had to be invented. Do you ever wonder where 
they came from? How they started? 


In the field of transportation, over the past several decades, many of the most 


important have come from The Budd Company. 


They include the all-steel automobile body. Steel wheels for automobiles, trucks, 


buses and highway tractor-trailers. The all-stainless steel, lightweight railway passenger car, 


and the Shotweld system which makes its fabrication possible. The Budd railway 
disc brake, now a feature of many great trains. RDC, the versatile rail diesel car 
which is providing the solution to many difficult railroad problems. aD 
At Budd, the restless, inquiring engineering mind has free rein. VaT_/{/ 7 { 77 
The result is superior products of steel that benefit everybody. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 


PIONEERS IN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 
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The 1951 Lincoln Sport Sedan 


His YEAR, Lincoln’s great and grow- 
Tins reputation for the best of every- 
thing in motorcars reaches new heights. 
For now on display at your dealer’s 
showroom are the 1951 Lincolns...a 
new pinnacle of automotive excellence. 

Your first breath-taking view of the 
exciting new Lincoln or the magnificent 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan reveals an entire- 
ly new conception of fine-car excellence. 
From bumper to bumper, Lincoln's lines 
are smooth-flowing, modern, dramatic. 

And naturally, the new Lincoln inte- 
riors are all that is implied by this outer 
splendor. You'll find gem-like appoint- 
ments and smart, tailored nylon and 
broadcloth upholsteries. 

And when you drive—you discover 


fine-car performance at its thrilling best. 
This year, the mighty “InVincible 8” 
Lincoln engine is smoother than ever. 
Coupled with nypra-matic* you will 
find an effortless response that only this 
spirited power plant can deliver. 

With Lincoln’s improved springing, 
you ride over rough roads as though they 
were paved yesterday. With Lincoln’s 
all-around Fiberglas soundproofing, out- 
side noises are muted to whispers. 

Yet all this luxury and quality can be 
yours for less than you might imagine. 

Get the complete story on the 1951 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan and the Lincoln 
at your dealer’s showroom. Arrange for 
a personal demonstration. 

Lincoln Division * Ford Motor Company 








Note the chaste and graceful new lines of the 
LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN—making it even more 
unmistakably the most distinctive of all fine cars. 
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The 1951 Lincoln Cosmopolitan Sport Sedan 





NCOLN’S new design adds almost one-third MORE rear 
indow. Now there are more than one thousand square 
inches for clear, safe viewing ... plus immeasurable beauty! 





es of the 
oven more 
| fine cars. 


*All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost. 
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LUBRICATING OILS 


big varrcs 


7000 FT. 


wer 


Special diet for America’s biggest “hound” pack 


On the long grade of a high mountain 
pass or level flat of a desert, buses of 
the huge Pacific Greyhound fleet must 
keep rolling at a steady pace to main- 
tain schedules. Drivers are relieved at 
intervals, but engines work on around 
the clock. To keep them in condition to 
stand this pace, the engines get a spe- 
cial “diet” of RPM DELO oils. These 


oils remove gummy lacquer, prevent 
ring-sticking and wear—help heavy- 
duty engines run thousands of hours 
without overhaul. RPM DELO Oils keep 
contaminants dispersed, resist oxida- 
tion, prevent corrosion and foaming... 
cut maintenance costs for high speed 
diesel and heavy-duty gasoline engines 
throughout American industry. 


From the research laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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URUGUAY: 


Election Coming Up 


The Republic of Uruguay is a small 
country, but its prestige is large. Socially 
advanced, sturdily democratic, it has 
been called the Switzerland of South 
America. To make the metaphor more 
apt, war-fearful capital from Europe— 
much of it from Switzerland—has recently 
been fooding into Montevideo. 

Last week Uruguayan radios and loud- 
speakers were blaring campaign songs 
and speeches, newspapers were arguing 
politics passionately, and walls were plas- 


tered with vote-catching posters. Uruguay, 
was getting ready to elect a new Presi-. 


dent Nov. 26. ° 

The campaign was vehement enough 
to cover issues of national life and death. 
Actually, the main issue was simply the 
generations-old rivalry between the two 
traditional parties: the Blancos (Whites) 
and the Colorados (Reds—but no con- 
nection with Moscow). The Colorados, 
a heterogeneous grouping of right-wing- 
ers and left-of-center liberals, have been 
in power for some 50 years and politicos 
guess they will win again. Under Uru- 
guays confusing political system, there 
are three Colorado candidates for Presi- 
dent, each representing a splinter of the 
party. The one who polls the most votes 
will also get the votes cast for the other 
two. They have a common program. 

Opponent: Chief of the three Colo- 
rados is the almost legendary, aging (78) 
José Luis de Herrera, perennial candi- 
date of the Blancos, or Nationalists, as 
they now call themselves. Herrera was 
accused of Fascist leanings in the past, 
and now his enemies say he sympathizes 
with President Juan D. Perén of Argen- 
tina. His strength comes largely from the 
gauchos of the hinterland, who dislike 
the middle-class Colorados. 

In Uruguay today, neighbor Peron is 
always an election issue. There is no 
evidence that the Argentine President 
has meddled in this campaign. Peronista 
newspapers, however, make no secret 
of their hope that Herrera will win. 

Relations between Uruguay and Argen- 
tina have been more or less strained ever 
since the army seized control of Argentina 
in 1943. Small, democratic Uruguay has 
regarded powerful Argentina under 
Peron with irritation and apprehension. 
The Argentine Government, on the other 
hand, is annoyed because Uruguay gives 
asylum and a soundingboard to Argentine 
political refugees. Every now and then 
Peron puts the economic screws on Ur- 
uguay. The Uruguayans will take this, 
but they wouldn’t take open inter- 
ference. “We are a gay, carefree people,” 
a Montevideo newspaperman told a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, “but attack 
our freedom to vote, and we will kill.” 


Newsweek, November 27, 1950 
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Assassin’s car: The killers did not get away 


VENEZUELA: 


And Then There Were Two 


Austere and almost ascetic in appear- 
ance, Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado Chalbaud, 
president of Venezuela’s ruling military 
triumvirate, looked anything but the 
model of a man of violence. Yet he was 
the moving spirit of 
two revolutions. And 
he died by violence. 

In October 1945 
Delgado Chalbaud 
was the leader of a 
group of young army 
officers who helped 
overthrow the Isaias 
Medina Angarita re- 
gime because they 
considered it ineffi- 
Black Star cjent, graft-ridden, 

Delgado and restrictive of 
civil liberties. But 
the leftist Democratic Action Party, which 
took over, seemed to Delgado Chalbaud 
and his friends also to grow corrupt and 
inefficient, and to be heading toward a 
one-party dictatorship. After trying in 
vain to persuade President Rdémulo 
Gallegos to break with the AD machine, 
Delgado Chalbaud reluctantly headed a 
new revolution in November 1948 which 
ousted Gallegos and put the, triumvirate 
in power. 

On Nov. 13 Delgado Chalbaud was 
ambushed as he was being driven from 
his home to the Presidential palace. He 
was “brutally slugged,” kidnapped, and 
“shot to death from the back” by a group 
of “twenty assassins in a state of drunken- 
ness,” the official version read. The 
leader of the killers, Rafael Simon Urbina, 
was captured and later shot “while trying 
to escape.” A number of his companions 
who were suspected of participation in 
the killing were jailed. 

There was no attempt at revolution 
and no further violence. The killing seems 
to have been a _ personal project of 
Urbina’s. About 47 years old, he was 


i 





known as Venezuela’s “eternal revolu- 
tionist.” A Venezuelan doctor called him 
a paranoiac who saw in Delgado 
Chalbaud an “obstacle in his path who 
was denying him his rights.” 

Subsidiary victims were a group of 
minor-league United States ballplayers. 
Hearing that “foreigners” were shouting 
antijunta remarks, jittery police roughed 
up the players, then carted them off to 
jail. Their hysterical wives wanted to 
leave immediately but the U.S. Embassy 
persuaded them that the baseball-mad 
Venezuelans normally would treat them 
like heroes. 


GUATEMALA: 


President Arbenz 


To the surprise of practically nobody, 
Col. Jacobo Arbenz was elected President 
of Guatemala in the elections of Nov. 
10, 11, and 12. The final score gave 
Arbenz 242,901 votes; Gen. Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, 68,146; eight other 
candidates, a total of 64,454. 

The election was held in complete 
order, and voting was free, in the sense 
that any qualified voter could cast his 
ballot. But the campaign had _ been 
heavily loaded against the opposition: 
Ydigoras Fuentes and another candidate 
had been in hiding for months to avoid 
arrest, and at least one opposition 
meeting was broken up by mob violence. 
Objective observers said the measures 
taken to prevent fraud at the polls “could 
rot be called adequate.” 

Arbenz had directed his campaign at 
“those who wear cotton pants and straw 
hats,” the Guatemalan equivalent of the 
Argentine “shirtless ones.” He promised 
to carry on the left-of-center policies of 
his’ predecessor and sponsor, President 
Juan José Arévalo. What the world 
wanted to know was: Would he also 
follow Arévalo in tolerating an active 
Communist fifth column in Guatemala or 
would he clean house, as his anti-Red 
friends anticipated? 
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The Best Years: In a letter entitled 
“Dear Sam: Do You Remember?” written 
_for The Woman’s Home Companion, 
Mrs. SAMUEL GoLDwyNn reminisced about 
the golden days of Hollywood. “Remem- 
ber Valentino streaking down Wilshire 
Boulevard in his bright Hispano Suiza, 
Sam? Remember the Charleston contests 
Joan Crawford used to win? Remember 
when you and Doug Faitbanks and 
Charlie Chaplin all started growing mus- 
taches? How they looked fine, and you 
just awful? Garbo was just a lanky young 
Swede then, as new to Hollywood as I 
was. Jack Gilbert was off his head over 
her. Remember how she'd come to our 
house to make a beeline for the kitchen 
where she and the maids would plunge 
into mile-a-minute Swedish?” Best of all, 
Mrs. Goldwyn recalled happily, was the 
night Goldwyn won the Academy Award 
with “The Best Years of Our Lives.” “You 
were like a child who'd got absolutely 
everything he wanted at Christmas.” 


Custedy Fight: In a Los Angeles court- 
room, actress SYDNEY Perkins fell to her 
knees to hug her 6-year-old illegitimate 
daughter, Jone Wextcu—but the child 
stared stonily ahead and refused to return 
the embrace. A few minutes later Jone 
threw her arms around Mrs. CLIFFORD 
HakeEs, who with her husband, a wealthy 
contractor, was trying to have Jone de- 
clared legally abandoned so they could 
adopt her. With tears in her eyes, twice- 
married Miss Perkins told the court: “I 
don’t think I will be an old maid all my 
life. I hope to marry again and have a 
home for Jone with both a father and a 
mother in it.” 


IN PASSING 
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Chennault and Anna: New citizen 


Final Papers: Pretty, Chinese-born 
ANNA CHAN CHENNAULT, 27, second wife 
of Maj. Gen. CLarmeE CHENNAULT, be- 
came an-American citizen in Washington, 
Nov. 14. A former reporter for the 
Chinese Central News Agency, Mrs. 
Chennault married the commander of the 
wartime Flying Tigers in Shanghai in 
1947. They have two daughters. Mrs. 
Chennault said she was “very pleased” 
to acquire citizenship. 


Cauliflower Polka: Former middle- 
weight champ Rocky Graziano took up 
a side career: teaching children dancing 
in the Wally Wanger Dancing School in 
New York. “I thought it was strictly for 


International 


A mother’s tears: Jone Welch seemed unmoved by her mother’s embrace 
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the dames myself,” Rocky said, “until | 
learned dancing to keep my ears on 
straight ... Personally they can drop all 
the waltzes down the well. You shake a 
nice fox trot and no one will ever get 
within a yard of you ... I didn’t want 


I should talk over these kids’ heads, so 
I worked it out with my old lady that | 
should keep everything simple. This is a 
big thing with me. I think this could do 
lots for juvenile delinquency.” 


Safety Last: In its annual roundup of 
“odd accidents” the National Safety 
Council reported that one trained chim- 
panzee named Alice, riding her motor 
scooter before an enthusiastic crowd at 
the St. Louis Zoo, became-so giddy with 
applause that she zipped offstage in a 
showy exit and ran down trainer Wu- 
LIAM Rocers. At Maysville, Ind., a 
motorboat leaped out of the White River 
and crashed into a car parked 20 feet in- 
land. Red-faced EMMET HOLSAPPLE said 
he had neglected to close the throttle as 
his boat neared shore. 


Letter From Linda: Last September 
the White House received a letter from 
13-year-old Linpa KELLER of Hyattsville, 
Md., reading: “I think it would be nice if 
at 12 noon all radio programs and work 
stop and everyone would pray for the 
boys overseas. God will protect us all.” 
Recently Linda got a letter back from 
Rear Admiral S. W. Sa.ispury of the 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board: “Presi- 
dent Truman was so pleased with your 
postcard . . . we made copies of [it] and 
have sent them to managers of our near- 
by radio stations.” By last week radio 
stations and commentators in Washington 
had rallied to Linda’s letter. Station 
WQOW offered time for a regular re- 
ligious program; NBC scheduled a daily 
recorded prayer, and Linda herself 
recited a prayer on WGAY. 


Shirt Tale: In Miami where they are 
recuperating from the rigors of the gu- 
bernatorial campaign, Gov. and Mrs. 
Tuomas E. Dewey were presented with 
a box of gay-colored rayon shirts. De 
lighted, Mrs. Dewey wanted to put hers 
on right away. But the governor was not 
amused and declined to pose in his new 
attire. “Tom never wears anything loud,’ 
Mrs. Dewey apologized. 


Timber! Not the biggest aspidistra, but 
the biggest Christmas tree in the world 
was Seattle’s claim last week, as a 212 
foot, 50,000-pound Douglas-fir was set 
up at the Bon Marché’s Northgate store. 
Nearly 3,500, 25-watt colored lights wil 
be strung on the tree, some by helicopter. 
The tree, 187 feet taller than the one i? 
Rockefeller Center in 1949, was hauled 


~ 70 miles to Seattle from the Naches Pas 


highway. Seattle was confident nobody 
would have a larger tree. 


Newsweek 
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Bone-Crusher Dinah: Home in Holly- 
wood after a performance in London 
before the King and Queen, singer Dina | 
SHorE worried that she had crushed Her 
Majesty’s hand “with my tennis-playing 
grip.” She explained: “I was so excited, I 


Dinah met a “real live” Queen 






was almost stricken. When Queen 
Elizabeth came down the receiving line 
I reached out and grabbed her hand and 
shook like mad. When I was in school I 
dreamed about things like this... But 
never in my wildest fantasies did I think 
I'd be singing for a real king and queen.” 









All About Tallulah: Although’ BETTE 
Davis apparently impersonated her in 
the film “All About Eve,” TALLULAH 
BANKHEAD decided not to sue Twentieth- 
Century Fox because Miss Davis “did 
such a good job. I’ve just been witched 
out of $1,000,000 by Bette being as good 
as me,” Tallulah announced. “... When I 
first heard Bette was playing me in ‘All 
About Eve’ I said: ‘Hasn’t she always?’ 
[But] Bette gave a wonderful perform- 
ance.” Miss Bankhead added that she 
Planned to tell producer DAaRrryi 
Zanuck: “Look, darling, when Christmas 
comes around just give me a little stock in 
Twentieth-Century Fox.” 
















Silly Question: Actress JOAN BLONDELL, 
who was formerly married to actor 
Dick PowELL and to producer MIKE 
Topp and is the mother of two children, 
calmly told The Atlanta Constitution: 
I've never been in love and I’m not in 
love with anyone now.” “Well, then why 
were you married in the first place?” 
asked a reporter. Said Miss Blondell: 
I was lonesome.” 
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BCG Against TB 


In the spring of 1948, the International 
Tuberculosis Campaign began a mass 
vaccination program in war-devastated 
Europe. Aided by the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emérgency 
Fund, ‘the World Health Organization, 
and health experts in the various coun- 
tries, the ITC has expanded its fight 
against this deadly disease on a world- 
wide scale. Its chief weapon is BCG 
(Bacille Calmette-Guérin), an injection 
of a harmless tuberculosis bacillus. 

Recently, 8-year-old Blanca Dominques 
of Santiago Tuxtla, Mexico, became child 
No. 30,000,000 to be given BCG in this 


—— 


MEDICEN E 





influence on the young. In fact, the 
association is planning to bring out a 
comic book of its own. 


According to the psychiatric experts: ° 


Comic books give a child a chance to 
share the tempo and pace of a fast- 
moving world. 

»They help him to read, by associating 
words with familiar action. 

PIf a child has nightmares after reading 
comic books, it is a good thing because it 
will draw attention to his real anxieties 
and difficulties. 

»These books are not responsible for 
juvenile delinquency. Nor is any child 
likely to turn to criminal activities just 
from reading them. Instead, he will prob- 
ably subscribe to the theory, “crime 


In Mexico, there was BCG for Blanca Dominques 


global program (see cut). On the same 
day, more than 2,700 other children and 
young adults received BCG at the mobile 
ITC station, set up in the village square 
beside a 1,500-year-old stone idol of 
the Olmeca culture. 

Immunization campaigns have been 
completed in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Israel, Lebanon, Poland, Hungary, Italy, 
Malta, and Tangiers. Tests are now in 
progress in Greece, Yugoslavia, Algeria, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, Ecuador, and Mexico. 


More Friends for Comics 


The much-maligned comic books, cul- 
turally OK'd by U.S. Senate hearings the 
week before (NEwswEEK, Nov. 20), 
came in for more approval from another 
unexpected source last week. At its an- 
nual conference in New York, the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 
America’s largest voluntary mental-health 
group, affirmed that these widely sus- 
pected publications have a constructive 
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does not pay,” because in the comic 
books the criminal always gets his just 
due in the end. 


Mischievous Molds 


In 1949, a group of allergists, headed 
by Dr. Leonard H. Harris of North- 
western University, made a survey of 
airborne mold spores, the cause of some 
forms of hay fever, asthma, and other 
allergies. A mold is a low scavenger-type 
of plant life, and its airborne spores or 
seeds, of microscopic size, can act as 
triggers to set off the symptoms of these 
troublesome human ailments. 

As part of this investigation the scien- 
tists have now completed a useful al- 
lergy map of the United States, showing 
the areas of heaviest mold-spore con- 
centration. They found two molds, Alter- 
naria and Hormodendrum, in greatest 
abundance in the Midwest, particularly 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, Less was found in the 
East, South, and Southwest. The two 


molds, they discovered, grow “in great 
profusion” on wheat, oats, hay, and com, 

Reporting on the survey, the Journal 
of Allergy points out that the recognition 
of the allergenic activity of the mold 
spores, and the new knowledge revealed 
by the map of the specific locations jy § 
which the spores are predominant, will 
help in diagnosis and treatment of al. 
lergic patients. Because of the survey 
findings, allergists are urged to include 
the two molds Alternaria and Hormodep. 
drum when testing patients for sensitivity 
to various materials. 


Pain Curb 


One of the most common postoperative 
problems is weakening of the respiratory 
functions, caused by overuse of morphine 
and other powerful painkillers. This js 
particularly dangerous in elderly patients 
and in those who have chest surgery or 
injuries of the chest. 

Now a simple and apparently safe 
method of pain control in such cases has 
been developed by Drs. Brian Blades 
and William B. Ford of the George Wash- 
ington University Hospital, Washington, 
D.C. Instead of giving constant hypo- 
dermics of morphine to curb pain, tiny 
polyethylene tubes are inserted in the 
wounds and a procaine solution injected 
every three hours. The tubes are placed 
next to the sensory nerves at the injured 
site. The surgeons report the use of this 
new technique on eighteen patients in 
the current issue of the journal Surgery, 
Gynecology, and Obstetrics. 

In all cases, the patients receiving 
tubal analgesics were able to get up 
earlier after surgery than the control 
group members who were treated by the 
ordinary methods of pain control. Severe 
pain was quickly curbed and there were 
no bad side effects. The amount of mor- 
phine used, even in operations on the 
lungs and the esophagus, was trivial. 

So far, the method has also been used 
in a few abdominal operations with good 
effect. Dr. Blades believes that it may be 
valuable in military surgery. 


The Hidden Million 


There are at least 1,000,000 men, 
women, and children in the United States 
who know they have diabetes. Most of 
them are under medical care. With 
proper diet and daily doses of insulin, 
they are able to lead normal lives. 

But for every recognized victim of this 
disease, there is a “hidden diabetic, 
whose ailment has never been detected. 
In an effort to find some of these undiag- 
nosed cases and bring them to treatment, 
the American Diabetes Association last 
week opened its third annual detectio 
campaign (Nov. 12-18). Once again somé 
500,000 people will be given free de 
tection tests by local doctors, either # 
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Yes, but when a man grapples with it 


He finally comes up with the answer 


From experience comes faith... 


Throughout his life a man has many struggles. 
At first he’s apt to measure the strength of a 
friend by the weight of his two fists. 


Later he learns there are better ways. He 


judges a man by his deeds...the help he lends 
...the pledge fulfilled. 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker. 





These form a chain of experience which 
help him know whose word to trust... where 
to place his faith. 

os” @ & 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Anesthetics, Biologicals, 
Antibiotics, Sulfonamides, Endocrines, Nutritional and 
Medical Specialties. 
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This Christmas—Something 








Hes Never Had Before! 


Contains 


7 over 
S¢ 50 Shaves 
— the push-button ot 


Does not 
irritate Skin! 


Shaves in 
4g the Time! 


NEW...INSTANT LATHER 
ovs SMOOTHEST SHAVES wei: 


New Christmas gift for shavers! It’s R1s—E—the 
push-button shave. Finger touch gives instant 
lather—rich—active—for smoothest shaves in 14 
the time! Lets razor “‘float’”’ down face with less 
pull, scrape or drag than ever before — leaves 
nothing but comfort behind! 

Yes, RISE makes shaving fun! Each package 
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makes morethan 12 gallon lather—over 50 won- 
derful shaves. Buy two—a gift he’ll thank you 
for all winter long! Get RISE at druggists. 





The Gift that’s Different —FriSe 
59¢ —Buy 2 for $1.1 8 





MEDICINE 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Inside and Out: Lt. Mary Ruth 
Becker, Navy nurse, removes sec- 
tions of a life-size composition 
model of the human torsoused as 
a teaching aid in both Army and 
Navy medicgl training courses. 


their offices or in community detection 
centers. Mobile testing units will visit 
clubs, schools, and factories. Many citi- 
zens will go to the corner drugstore for an 
inexpensive, easy-to-operate  self-detec- 
tion kit and make their own tests at home. 
The association hopes that at least half of 
the “hidden million” will be found during 
the week-long drive. 

Diabetes, which ranks eighth in causes 
of death in the United States, comes from 
the failure of the pancreas to produce a 


sufficient amount of the vital hormone, 


insulin. Because of this failure, the dia- 
betic’s body cannot turn sugars and 
starches into required energy. Early signs 
are excessive fatigue, unusual thirst, and 
weight loss despite increased appetite. 
The presence of excess sugar in the 
urine may mean diabetes. But further 
tests must be made __ to determine whether 
this symptom is due to diabetes or to 
some other condition. 

On the eve of the 1950 detection 
drive, results of a two-year continuous 
campaign in Dayton, Ohio, which in- 
cluded mass testing of children and in- 
dustrial workers, were announced in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. In that time, 69,159 people received 


free tests. Of the number examined, 


2,991 (4.3 per cent) had positive tests 
for sugar in the urine. About two-thirds 
of these (2,024) subsequently submitted 
to blood sugar tests which uncovered 
148 previously unrecognized diabetics 
and confirmed diagnoses in 151 already 
known sufferers. 
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Youre and you know i 


PRESTONE™ 


Anti-Freeze 


Best Protection against 
FREEZE-UPS...RUST...FOAMING 


No other Anti-Freeze can give you this same protection! 





SAME PRICE One shot lasts all winter! 


$ : h () The registered trade-marks “Prestone” 


and “Eveready” distinguish products of 

‘NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND 

PER GALLON CARBON CORPORATION 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 1 7,N.Y. 














Tonight i 
dessert serve straight 
DuBouchett 


Creme de Cacao 


Asa parfait, pour over vanilla ice cream 


DuBouchett Cordials (say do0-bo0-shay) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind 
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Keep It Clean 


In The Washington Post’s tired old 
building, two blocks from the White 
House, every last piece of equipment 
from Linotypes to ash trays was care- 
fully numbered for a long-awaited mov- 
ing day. When it came, 700 employes 
and 781,000 pounds of material moved 
eight blocks to. The Post’s new, modern, 
gray limestone building without missing 
an edition. M Day’s only accident was 
when a crane dropped a Linotype as it 
was being lifted into one of the new 
building’s 11-foot-high windows. 

Last week, however, as the staff settled 
into its new quarters the move exacted 
its most fearsome toll. Posters went up 
around the building warning against 
practice of such journalistic privileges as 
wall scribbling, cigarette flipping, and the 
most cherished of all: use of the city- 
room floor as a never-filled wastepaper 
basket. One reporter, observing that 
the city room’s two clocks were twenty 
minutes apart, surveyed the antiseptic 
vastness and remarked: “That’s because 
they're in different time zones.” 


Pittsburgh’s Press Run 


For 46 days Pittsburgh’s three strike- 
bound dailies had been closed tight. 
Protective grease coatings had been 
smeared on the presses and typewriters 
were cocooned in brown wrapping paper. 
Pittsburgh’s 767,000 daily newspaper 
customers had paid under-the-counter 
prices for the few out-of-town papers 
that had trickled into town. Newsmaga- 
zines, led by a threefold jump in 
NEWSWEEK sales, poured extra copies 
into the city. About 100,000 had been 
buying The Reporter, a slim stopgap put 
out by the unions. Stepped up radio 
newscasts had included such unfamiliar 
fare as “Dick Tracy is up to his square 
jaw in trouble again. Even though you 
haven't been able to follow his adven- 
tures lately . .” 

The strike had started with the AFL 
mailers’ union. The men who bundle and 
carry the papers from presses to delivery 
chutes wanted a dollar a day more. 
Management offered an additional 10 
cents an hour and the mailers walked 
out, paralyzing the papers. Reporters, 
pressmen, and the rest of the staffs were 
laid off. Finally, last week, the mailers 
settled for a 94-cent-an-hour boost to be 
followed in nine months by 3 cents more. 
Friday night the presses rolled again. 

Even as they did, the papers were 
dealt another blow. A fire, sweeping 
through the main downtown office of the 
Bell Telephone Co. (strikebound itself) 
damaged the teletype circuits that feed 
wire-service news into Pittsburgh and 
Western Pennsylvania. (An ad agency’s 
survey of reader reaction to the strike 
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Post Poster: A place for everything 


showed that the parts of papers most 
missed were. (1) local news, (2) US. 
news, (3) foreign news; (4) comics, (5) 
sport news.) 

First paper actually back on the streets 
was The Post-Gazette, with a 48-page 
edition that was snapped up like food 
after a forced fast. The union-backed 
Reporter, meantime, folded as it had 
promised it would. One of its copy- 
readers, heading back for his regular 
job, said: “This was the first time I ever 
owned stock in a newspaper—and I damn 
well didn’t like it.” 


Poorhouse Scoop 


Two years ago The Indianapolis Times 
thought it had effectively cleaned up the 
dirt and derelictions at Julietta, the Mar- 
ion County poorhouse. A reporter, smug- 
gled in as a kitchen helper, had turned 


Donna Mikels: Outside looking in 
Newsweek 
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the trick that time. Last month, however, 
a former Julietta employe walked into 
The Times’s city room and said that 
things were just as bad all over again. This 
time the Scripps-Howard Times went 
after its story really loaded for bear. 

First, Robert Bourne, a courthouse 
reporter just one year out of Indiana 
University, was told to let his beard 
grow. When it had, Bourne dressed in 
shabby clothes and got a job as ward 
attendant at Julietta. For ten days, as he 
went about his new work, his colleagues 
on The Times staff didn’t know what had 
happened to him. One Saturday night 
Bourne got permission to leave Julietta 
for a trip to town. Next day, as Bourne 
polished off the story of his experiences, 
The Times’s city editor, Victor Peterson, 
assigned his best woman reporter, Donna 
Mikels, to a routine check of Julietta—as 
seen from a carefully guided tour. 

Last week, The Times ran the two 
stories side by side on Page 1. 

Donna Mikels had been shown fancy 
menus, clean rooms, and adequate sup- 
plies. Bob Bourne had seen the inside: 
“A diet of slop ... a 28 per cent increase 
in deaths at the home from March to 
September ... bedbugs everywhere ... 
urine-soaked mattresses ... bedpans that 
go unemptied two days at a time ... sane 
and insane housed together.” The boun- 
tiful menus that Miss Mikels had seen 
were for attendants only. The meals that 
Bourne had served inmates, he said, in- 
cluded at best a single slice of sausage 
or bologna along with mush and the 
cheapest vegetables. Moreover, Bourne 
claimed, tons of meat purchased or 
slaughtered at Julietta at county expense 
each month never reached any tables 
there. It just vanished. 

Next day, as Bourne’s vivid exposure 
series continued, the reporter got down 
to dramatic cases. The lead of his second- 
day story: “I squinted into the mirror to 
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look at my right eye swollen shut with 
bedbug bites.” That, with the rest of 
Bourne’s evidence, was enough for the 


‘county prosecutor's office. It, too, prom- 


ised to take some immediate unguided 
tours through the home to discover the 
whys and wherefores of Julietta. 
Visién 

At the Austin, Texas, airport, seats 
were hastily removed from a chartered 
DC-8. Fourteen minutes later, 20,000 
copies of Visién, a brand-new Spanish- 
language fortnightly newsmagazine, were 
jammed in and the plane took off. At 
Houston the cargo was transferred to 
other planes. One headed right back for 
New York, where the magazine is edited. 
From there, finally, the copies were air- 
expressed straight to Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. A last-minute hitch in the printing 
schedule at Visién’s Austin printing plant 
had caused the rush and forced the 
switchback; but 50,000 other copies had 
gone south of the border on schedule. 

This week, as issue No. 2 went to 
press, Visién had sold out on many Latin 
American -newsstands and the magazine’s 
editors, who had sweated out the plan- 
ning of Visién for two years, settled back 
to handle a much more pressing problem. 

A report of the magazine’s birth, pub- 
lished in the United States, had described 
it as backed by U. S. companies doing 
business in Latin America. If that were 
true, many South Americans might well 
reason that the magazine’s promise not 
to “take the side of any single country 
[or] any group within any nation” was 
naive or worse. 

Actually, Visién’s 32-year-old pub- 
lisher, William E. Barlow, who left the 
advertising staff of Time International to 
start Visién, had taken care to raise his 
$750,000 capital from 27 strictly private 
investors. Not one of them held more 
than 2 per cent of the magazine’s stock. 
Barlow had been fully aware of the 
handicap which might befall a magazine 
to be sold in Latin America if it were 
controlled by big U. S.-Latin American 
corporations. Chairman of the board, for 
instance, is J. Noel Macy, wealthy West- 
chester, N. Y., publisher of suburban 
papers. In another board seat is Visién’s 
bilingual editor, Edwin Stout, former 
assistant executive editor of. NEWSWEEK. 
On that basis, Barlow felt sure that Visién 
could give Latin Americans the sort of 
all-encompassing, native-language news- 
magazine coverage they had lacked. 


Faithful Link 


After twenty years of “faithfully ... 
linking the Colonies, the Dominions, and 
the Mother Country,” the British maga- 
zine Crown Colonist took a long sober 
look around and changed its name to 
The New Commonwealth. 



















































































WHEN THE SUN TURNED BLUE! On 
September 26, 1950, canny Scotsmen got a 
look at something uncanny. The sun had 
turned blue! Smoke blown across the Atlantic 
from forest fires in Canada was believed to 
have caused the phenomenon. 





GAS GUARD! Piping natural gas over long 
distances y cats dependable performance 
from pumping engines. Air-Maze oil-bath 
filters on engine air intakes remove dirt and 
dust from the air, guard against breakdowns, 
keep noone terns gas — going dependably. 





LAUNDRY FOR LUBRICANTS. Air-Maze full- 
flow type oil filters for stationary diesel engines 
remove dirt and sludge from crankcase lubri- 
cating oil, greatly reducing wear and abrasion 
on moving parts. Filters are all-metal. Clean- 
ing restores original characteristics. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air conditioning and ventilatin 
equipment, or any device using air or liquide 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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Twin team: Gene and Charles, winners of eight White House awards, filmed the war in Korea for NBC 


The Jones Boys 


“Heaven help Korea.” 

Thus The Washington Times-Herald 
saluted the departure of the Jones boys 
for the war front last July to take pictures 
for NBC television. It was an affectionate 
adieu, for Charles Jones and his identical 
twin, Eugene, were a team that was at 
once the pride and problem of the Capi- 
tol’s press photography corps. Charlie 
worked for The Times-Herald, Gene for 
The Washington Post, generally on what- 
ever happened to be the spectacular 
event of the moment. 

Their particular specialty was fires, for 
which they improved on an old technique 
by taking their pfctures from inside the 
burning building looking out. Both 
hunted emergencies from cars equipped 
with telephones, rubber boats, fireman’s 
helmets, boots, tools, ropes, and clean 
clothes. They worked an eighteen-hour 
day, lived off hamburgers, and won eight 
White House Press Photography awards 
(Gene won five at one time; Charlie won 
the others over a period of three years). 
Yet when the Joneses left on their NBC 
Korean assignment they were but a few 
weeks shy of their 25th birthday. 

The film which the Joneses took—some 
of the most graphic to come out of Korea 
—often showed the other brother in ac- 
tion. Garbed in ragged dungarees (left 
over from their second-world-war ca- 
reers as Marine combat photographers), 
the Jones boys would disappear for days, 
returning in sueh filthy, worn condition 
that they were nicknamed the “White 
Gooks.” They took the first war movies of 
jet planes from jet planes. They talked 
only to front-line buddies and ignored 
“those rear-echelon crumbs.” Once they 
were separated, when Gene went in on 
an Inchon landing. He was wouridéd; yet 
when Charlie came to visit his twin in a 
Tokyo hospital Gene busted out—with a 
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drainage tube in his side—to have fun. 
Still wearing the tube in his side, Gene 
joined Charlie in a jump with a paratroop 
outfit over enemy territory. 

Last week the boys, back in the 
United States, were off on a two-week 
Florida vacation, taking one camera “just 
in case.” Their next assignment was to be 
a junket around Europe for NBC. 


Round One 


The court fight over color television 
began in Chicago last week between the 
Radio Corp. of America and the Federal 
Communications Commission. Round One 
went to RCA. The special three-judge 
court issued a temporary restraining order 
against the FCC’s green light to the CBS 
(disk) color system over rival RCA’s (all 
electronic) technique. It had the effect 
of postponing the scheduled start—on 
Nov. 20—of CBS’s commercial _net- 
work colorcasts. 

RCA had filed for an injunction to set 
aside the whole FCC order (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 30). When the case came to 
court RCA was supported by five manu- 
facturers, Television Installation Service 
Association, and Local 1031 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The FCC lawyers had CBS’s legal 
aides on their side. The Chicago-court’s 
restraining action left two rounds to go in 
the color controversy. 

The next will come with the court’s 
formal decision. Regardless of the out- 
come, the loser seemed certain to take 
the matter into Round Three: an appeal 
directly to. the United States Supreme 
Court. Meantime, CBS continued dem- 
onstrations of its color in New York City, 
in a lower Fifth Avenue showroom 
opened last week to the public. Here, 
Columbii telecasts two “live” shows a 
day and three over closed circuits. In the 
first week some 35,000 curious had seen 


the show. With only 60 or so CBS color 
receivers in existence, it was about the 
biggest audience CBS could hope for in 
the time being, restraining orders or not. 


Kid Kaltenborn 


“Good morning, children,” said a fa- 
miliar voice last week over WNBC in 
New York. H. V.. Kaltenborn, at 72 a 
grandfather four times over and dean of 
all radio news commentaters, had started 
a news program for children (WNBC, 
Saturday, 9:30-9:35 a.m. EST). Speak- 
ing simply, Kaltenborn explained the 
biggest news story of the week (last 
week’s subject: the statements by Sena- 
tor Taft and President Truman rating 
the elections) in a manner that was 
“friendly, yes, but fatherly, no.” Con- 
trasted to his regular news analysis 
(NBC, Monday, Wednesday, and Fr- 
day, 7-7:15 p.m. EST) geared for adults, 
the Saturday show was, as Kaltenborm 
saw it, “for anyone over 6.” 


Preview 


For the week of Nov. 23-29. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Gloria Swanson in 
W. Somerset Maugham’s “Theatre.” 

America’s Town Meeting (ABC, Tues 
day, 9-9:30 p.m.). FCC Commissioner 
Frieda Hennock and Dr. Ernest Dichter 
debate education and. TV. 


Television 


Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade 
(ABC, Thursday, 10-11:30 a.m.). Bert 
Parks, Jimmy Durante, and Ted Malone 
in the annual event. 

Lux Theater (CBS, Monday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Wanda Hendrix in “The Token. 
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I— TRANSITION 


porn: To Princess ANNE OF BOURBON- 
Parma, 26, and ex-King MICHAEL OF 
RuMANIA, 28, their second daughter; in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, Nov. 15. 







Honored: MarcueEnite Hiccins, 30, for- 
eign correspondent of The New York 
Herald Tribune, with “the most distin- 

ished member of the year” award from 
the New York Newspaperwomen’s Club, 
Nov. 17, for her reporting in Korea. 





Separated: Movie singer KATHRYN 
Grayson, 28, and singer JOHNNY 
JOHNSTON, 34, after three years, one 
daughter, in Hollywood, Nov. 15. “It is 
with extreme regret to us both that our 
marriage failed,” Miss Grayson said. 





i Resigned: After nine years of war and 
government service, STANTON GRIFFIS, 
63, as Ambassador to Argentina, in Wash- 
ington, Nov. 17, “with deep regret,” to 
take “some sort of a sabbatical period 
of rest and study.” 


Injured: Sir Hupert Wixxins, 62, the 
Australian scientist and explorer, suffered 
a broken arm in the Arctic where he is 
working with the U.S. Army. He was 
hospitalized at Churchill, Canada. 


Died: Col. W. Burke Harmon, 52, re- 
tired New York real-estate man and pres- 
ident of the Harmon Foundation which 
donates the annual aviation awards; after 
brief illness, in Cannes, France, Nov. 13. 
>Bitty B. Van, 72, popular comedian 40 
years ago (“The Rainbow Girl,” “Little 
Nemo”), who founded the Equity Motion 
Picture Co., forerunner of M-G-M; of 
heart disease, in Newport, N.H., Nov. 16. 
>LouisE Baer, wife of humorist Arthur 
(Bugs) Baer, general chairman of the 
New York Heart Association, who raised 
thousands to combat heart disease; of a 
heart attack, in New York, Nov. 14. 





J 
International Photos 


Mrs. Baer Mrs. Ecker 





Lost at Sea: Mrs. FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
48, wife of the board chairman of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
JAMEs M. Herp, 39, head of a New York 
theatrical corporation. They were swept 
overboard and drowned when the boat 
from which they were fishing capsized 
hear Charleston, $.C., Nov. 16. Two other 
members of the party were rescued. 
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Real estate firms increase volume, 
broaden sales area — by Beechcraft 
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Partial list of real estate businesses that put a 

Beechcrafts to profitable use: 
Ballard-Pistulka Enterprises The Keyes Company, Realtors 
C. G. Benham Mortgage Co. Midwest Amusement & Realty Co. 
Vance Breese National Abstract and Title Co. 
Campbell Realty Org. Fred S. Robbins Inc. 
Collier Corporation Scully Estates 
Joseph P. Day, Inc. Udall & Richards Inc. 








Deals are closed faster when a Beechcraft is at hand to take 
prospects to distant properties. With a Beechcraft slicing 
travel time up to three-fourths, your sales force can cover 
more territory—with no additional sales personnel needed. 
For sound business reasons like these, you find Beechcraft 
owners in every field of American industry. 

e For an evaluation of how a company- 

owned Beechcraft can serve you in your 


business, contact your Beechcraft distributor 
or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


yeecheraft 





' BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUS/NESS 





MODEL 18 BONANZA TWIN-BONANZA 








_... ee how you can 
save *|000 


Yes, you could pay $1,000 more 
for a car and still not get all the 
extra room... ease of handling 
... famous dependability of 


today’s big DODGE 





7 
See ‘‘SHOWTIME .. . U. S. A."’—greatest show on television . . . 
ABC-TVY Network. See your newspaper for time and station. 








Now pene than ever you'll want the famous 
ruggedness and dependability of Dodge 





O OTHER CAR can match the Dodge reputation for 
N ruggedness . . . for dependability . . . for smart 
styling that endures year after year. 

Dodge gives you a car that’s wider, longer, higher 
inside—with lots of room for your legs, head, and 
shoulders. Yet the new Dodge is more compact outside 
. . . for easier parking and nimble handling in traffic. 
Along with all this, you get the brilliant performance 
of the big “Get-Away” Engine . . . higher in compres- 
sion, more powerful . . . yet amazingly economical. 
Yes, you could pay $1,000 more and not get all the 
extra value features Dodge gives you. Take just 5 min- 


utes and see your neighborhood Dodge dealer toda SAVE! Compare Dodge head room, SAVE! GYRO-MATIC, lowest 
‘ r “a leg room. Seats are “knee-level.” riced automatic transmission, 


You ride in the most restful is available on all Dodge Cor 
posture. Dodge doors open wide onets. All models give you gyrol 
—you step in or out easily. Fluid Drive at, no extra cost. 
VA LU E Just a few dollars more than the lowest-priced cars! 
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Business Trends 





>The defense production program is running into a 
“priorities snag.” Firms with defense-order ratings are 
getting materials from suppliers with whom they have 
no contract, meanwhile obtaining normal quotas from 
their regular sources. Result: Suppliers have no way 
of knowing what the “DO” requirements of their 
regular customers are and what they should hold back 
for future priority orders. 


Inventories ‘are piling up in the pipelines between 
suppliers and users. Priority confusion is also causing 
this. Suppliers, uncertain of future requirements, are 
holding back materials as a reserve against “DO” 
orders. Shortages are aggravated and apparent ones 
created where actually there may be none. 


Present inventory controls are creating additional 
production problems. When a producer has his normal 
quota of materials, he is supposed to notify his supplier 
accordingly; the latter is then obliged to slow down 
shipments. Question: Does the producer lose the right 
to receive the undelivered material at a later date, 
when the original contract may have expired? The 
NPA has so far refused to clarify the situation. 


PAuto cutbacks won't be as unprofitable as might 
appear. Current output is running at the annual rate 
of 8,000,000 cars and trucks; of this amount, only 
6,000,000 are considered economic production. The 
other 2,000,000 units consist of marginal production 
involving higher labor costs (overtime) and materials 
costs (premium prices for extra supplies). A curtail- 
ment would choke off this less profitable output. 


Parts makers will benefit from an auto cutback. With 
fewer cars being made, there will be less scrapping of 
those already on the roads; replacement demand for 
worn parts should increase. 


The auto industry does face, however, the danger 
of spoiled inventories. This, too, would stem from an 
unbalanced priorities setup. An automaker, for in- 
stance, might well get steel and process it into bodies; 
then he discovers that he hasn’t the die castings 
needed to finish the cars. He is left with a costly 
accumulation of semiprocessed materials. 


Mass migration of workers is unlikely as the mobili- 
zation program gains momentum. The situation differs 
from that prevailing at the beginning of the second 
world war; high employment will hold migration 
down. Another factor curtailing such movement: the 
housing shortage in industrial centers. 
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The Periscope 


Meanwhile, the government is concentrating on de- 
veloping extra manpower within communities. How- 
ever, a general recruitment of key executives and 
skilled metalworkers for West Coast aircraft plants is 
under way. Manpower officials count on coming cut- 
backs in consumer production to release many needed 
workers for defense jobs. 


A more serious manpower problem: lower produc- 
tivity from workers. As workers see manufacturers’ 
stockpiles of materials dwindle, they are likely to slow 
down on the theory that the faster they work, the 
sooner they will be out of jobs. The same situation may 
also cause a speedup in labor turnovers, as workers 
gravitate to employers with plentiful materials. 


Companies are worried over the possibility of man- 
power controls, Their problem: Whether to retain 
their workers even if they don’t have sufficient mate- 
rials to keep them fully occupied. If they let employes 
go and controls were then imposed, the base for 
computing their manpower needs would be lowered. 


>A whisky “crisis” may develop early next year. The 
government needs 150,000,000 gallons of alcohol for 
the production of synthetic rubber. France has agreed 
to supply 112,000,000 gallons. But U.S. distillers doubt 
that the French have enough production to meet 
that goal or that there are enough tankers available to 
transport it. If distillers should be faced with this 
additional demand for industrial alcohol, the present 
eight-year supply of whisky could be quickly reduced 
to a three-year supply due to the curtailment of 
neutral spirits output. As in the last war, some whisky 
would be withdrawn from storage and redistilled to 
make neutral spirits. 


>The glass industry is due to feel the full impact of 
mobilization next year. A drop in auto production, 
biggest consumer of glass, will hit hard. The con- 
struction industry, next biggest consumer, will also be 
buying less as building volume tapers off. 


Credit curbs on charge accounts are now considered 
unlikely. The Federal Reserve Board is understood 
to have rejected such regulation as not being worth 
the trouble. Note: Department stores actually favor 
such curbs as a means of collecting bills from their 
delinquent customers. 


The FRB is delaying a hike in bank reserve require- 
ments. For the present at least, the agency will rely 
on an informal appeal to banks to be conservative on 
business loans. 


Development of the week: American buyers found 
the Brazilian supply of sisal had been snapped up by 
West Germany. Sisal is used as rough sacking and 
also to bind crops. Ironic touch: The German purchase 
was made possible by American-granted ECA funds. 
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() Increase in revenule— 
()% Saving in locomolive expense 


Gee Wabash Railroad’s new GM Diesel- 
powered “Blue Bird,” put in service 
February 26, makes a complete round trip 
between St. Louis and Chicago every day. 
This Dome-car Streamliner replaced two 
trains making a single trip in each direction. 


Here are the accomplishments of the “Blue 
Bird” in its first six months of operation: 


Increased passenger revenue per 
train mile 


Reduced fuel cost 
Reduced locomotive repair cost per mile. .47% 


Increased utilization of equipment 








LOCOMOTIVES 














——-A Green Light 


Facts like these explain why General Motors 
locomotives save enough in a few years’ time 
not only to pay their cost, but also to pur- 
chase other new equipment needed by the 
railroads for better service in peace or war. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to America’s 
prosperity and growth. Sixteen years of main- 
line experience proves that dieselization with 
General Motors locomotives is the soundest 
investment railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS + 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canapva: General Motors Diesel, Ltd. London, Ontario 


State 
twee 
$60, 


milit 
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MOBILIZATION: 


BUSINESS 





Shape of Things to Come—Next Year 


Businessmen last week received a 
blueprint of the economic controls they— 
and the rest of the nation—will face in 
1951. In a surprisingly frank statement to 
reporters, Manly Fleischmann, general 
counsel of the National Production 
Authority, indicated that by next summer 
something very close to the Controlled 
Materials Plan (CMP) of the second 
world war will be imposed. 

Mobilization planners are proceeding 
on the assumption, said Fleischmann, 
that by next year the United 


tailments on the output of end products. 
>A program of “spot assistance” to pro- 
ducers who might otherwise have to shut 
down. To date, most NPA aid of this 
kind has been on a voluntary basis; as 
the control mechanism becomes more 
complicated, the agency will direct pro- 
ducers to make specific shipments to 
designated users. 

On the basis of this blueprint of grad- 
ually evolving controls, many an experi- 
enced Washington observer was asking 


of idle plants at Massena, N. Y., and 
Badin, N. C. With production scheduled 
to begin in February, these facilities will 
add 55,000 tons of the metal to the 
nation’s stockpile next year; after that, 
they will be producing at an annual rate 
of 79,000 tons. Meanwhile, aluminum 
producers, protesting the official decision 
to reject a Canadian offer of 220,000 
tons within the next four years, indicated 
they might take the issue to the joint 
Congressional “watchdog” committee set 
up under the Defense Production Act. 
New regulations affecting other key 
metals were issued. The NPA ruled that 
zinc producers could reject defense or- 
ders in excess of 10 per cent of their 
monthly production; zinc fab- 





States will be appropriating be- 
tween $50,000,000,000 and 
$60,000,090,000 annually for 
military expenditures and for- 
eign aid. “If that scale is met,” 
commented Fleischmann, “we 
would need something like a 
CMP plan. That would mean a 
system of complete allocation of 
basic materials.” 

First put into effect in 1942 
under the guidance of banker 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, then a 
vice chairman of the old WPB, 
the CMP, in essence, involves 
matching supplies. against re- 
quirements. A top-level require- 
ments committee resolves the 
conflicting claims of different 
programs—military, foreign, in- 
dustrial, and civilian—and then 
slices up the materials “melon.” 
Various claimant agencies then 
parcel out the steel, copper, and 
aluminum to producers. 

A CMP setup, emphasized 
Fleischmann, is still a good way 
off, until the military “bite” con- 











sumes a much larger share of 
production. In the immediate 
future the NPA will work on: 
>A program especially designed to keep 
civilian production from grinding to a 
halt. Commonly called “MRO,” this plan 
would give industry assistance in obtain- 
ing maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies. Just how this will be done has 
yet to be decided. 

PAn acceleration of special allocations. 
NPA has already allotted steel for freight- 
car building and Great Lakes vessels 
(see page 68); it will soon allocate 
materials for other forms of transporta- 
tion, power plants, the petroleum indus- 
try, and farm-equipment manufacturers. 
PAdditional cutback orders, involving 
percentage reductions in the use of basic 
metals for civilian production. Aluminum 
and rubber already have been trimmed 
back, and copper is next on the list. 
Fleischmann indicated that sooner or 
later the government might have to aban- 
don its current policy of avoiding cur- 
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Dowling—N. Y, Herald-Tribune 


A Lot to Do After Election 


whether the Truman Administration could 
indefinitely avoid an over-all economic 
mobilization program involving price con- 
trols and rationing. 

To the generally austere picture he 
had painted, the NPA official added one 
encouraging note: Problems of supply 
should diminish as production of basic 
materials increases. The economy can 
spare enough steel, for instance, to ex- 
pand capacity. And rubber cutbacks may 
be eased early next year when new 
synthetic capacity comes into use. 


Metal Controls 


During the week, Washington mobi- 
lizers also took more immediate steps. 

Aluminum continued to hold the spot- 
light as the General Services Administra- 
tion concluded an agreement with the 
Aluminum Co. of America for reactivation 


ricators were assigned defense 
quotas ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent of their product output. 
The agency also decreed that 
manufacturers must hold their 
inventories of alloys or other ma- 
terials containing tin, to a 60-day 
supply or a practicable mini- 
mum working amount, which- 
ever is smaller. 

NPA ordered steel producers 
to provide about 10,000 tons 
monthly during the first quarter 
of 1951 for the construction of 
twelve Great Lakes cargo ships. 

In the construction field, the 
Federal Reserve Board  ex- 
empted from credit regulations 
those homes which were ac- 
tually being built at the time the 
new curbs were imposed (Oct. 
12) and those for which financ- 
ing commitments had _ been 
made before that date. The 
NPA, meanwhile, extended its 
construction ban to include bars, 
tennis courts, and yacht basins. 

In the near future, NPA is 
expected to issue a quota order 
for high-tenacity rayon yarn to 
spread the defense load equit- 
ably. Also in the works: establishment 
of a wholesale trade division within the 
NPA to keep that industry informed of 
control developments. 





TAXES: 


Excess-Profits Quandary 


Most experts agreed higher taxes 
would help put the defense effort on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and help stem in- 
flation. But agreement ended over the 
question: What kind of taxes? 

Last week the Administration was 
pushing hard for its version. On Tuesday, 
President Truman called for immediate 
enactment of a corporate excess-profits 
tax retroactive to July 1 and designed to 
raise an added $4,000,000,000 a year. 

The following day, as hearings got 
under way in the House Ways and 
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Tonight...a really 
smooth Manhattan 

all mixed and ready to 
serve! DuBouchett 
Manhattan Cocktail 


Also try DuBouchett Martini Cocktail 


DuBouchett Cordials (0) doo too-shey) 





Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind 





BUSINESS 








Means Committee, Treasury Secretary 
John Snyder proposed a levy of 75 per 
cent on “defense profits.” He defined 
the latter as (1) everything over 75 per 
cent of average annual income during 
the three most profitable years from 1946 
through 1949 or (2) everything over a 
specified return on invested capital. 

Meanwhile many groups, such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and the newly formed Business 
Committee on Emergency Corporate 
Taxation, opposed EPT in any form. 
Among their reasons: it is unfair to those 
whose earnings were small during the 
base period; it is inflationary because it 
reduces incentives to control costs; it 
stifles industrial expansion; and its reve- 
nue-raising features are exaggerated. 

These business organizations favored 
various alternatives to an excess-profits 
levy. The CED, for instance, assuming a 
$62,000,000,000 budget in 1951, sug- 
gested dropping the maximum corporate 
tax rate to 38 per cent, from 45 per cent. 
To this base a 15 per cent defense-profits 
tax would be added, for a revenue gain 
of $3,000,000,000. A 5 per cent hike in 
individual income rates would bring in 
another $3,000,000,000. Later, excise 
levies could be. boosted. The" NAM ad- 
vocated a somewhat similar combination 
of tax increases. 

If EPT did pass, however, some in- 
dustries felt they deserved special con- 
sideration. The National Conference of 
Growth Companies, a group organized 
by television-manufacturer Allen B. 
DuMont, asserted that any formula used 
for computing the earnings base for 
excess-profits purposes should allow for 


the fact that many firms were just starting . 


to grow during the base period. Utilities 
claimed they should be completely ex- 
empt. Richard L. Rosenthal, president of 
the Citizens Utilities Co., argued that an 
increase in utility taxes would be, in 
essence, a hidden levy on consumers, 
since the companies would have to hike 
charges to allow for needed expansion. 

What were the chances of EPT be- 
coming law? As the week ended, some 
observers were predicting it would clear 
the House in the forthcoming lame-duck 
session but not the Senate. Prospects of 
passage in the new, more conservative 
82nd Congress appeared even slimmer. 


STRIKES: 


Telephone Crisis Ends 


Early this week the eleven-day strike 
of telephone workers in 43 states came 
to an abrupt end. 

After a 25-hour marathon bargaining 
session in a New York hotel, representa- 
tives of the CIO Communications Workers 
of America and Western Electric Co., 
subsidiary of the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., reached a contract agree- 
ment which sent 17,000 distribution and 
installation workers back to work. The 
same day a pact was signed in Detroit 
between the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. and 17,000 operators and repairmen, 

The agreements represented compro- 
mises between the workers’ original de- 
mands and company offers (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 20). Western Electric maintenance 
and distribution personnel got basic pay 
boosts of 9 to 14 cents an hour and a 
fifteen-month contract. Michigan Bell's 
employes received $3 to $7 more a week. 


ADVERTISING: 


Television Tempest 


“Your daughter won't ever tell you the . 
humiliation she’s felt in begging those 
precious hours of television from a neigh- 
bor.” The words were from a nationwide 








TV ad: The response was unexpected 


newspaper ad, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Television Dealers and Manufactur- 
ers, designed to get more people to buy 
TV sets. 

But the reaction was quite different. 
The ad evoked a storm of protest from 
parents, educators, and churchmen. 
Newspapers were flooded with angry 
letters. The Family Service Association 
of America denounced it as “a cruel 
pressure to apply against millions of par- 
ents” who are unable to buy video sets. 

Another result of the ad: The Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin dropped the col 
umn of child-guidance expert Angelo 
Patri, who had endorsed the promotio?. 

Patri announced he was returning the 
thousand dollars he had received for his 
part in the campaign and would neve! 
again “advertise anything for anybody. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, whose e 
dorsement appeared Monday on the sec 
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Relaxing . DOUTH AMERICA 


ufactur- If you’re traveling to South America for pleasure, 
to buy you'll travel by ship, of course . . . if it’s business, you'll want 
ifferent. ; to rest and relax before you tackle the responsibilities that 
st from c “ ae eh be 4 lie ahead. The Good Neighbor Liners are planned and staffed to 
rchmen. — ’ an 0% provide a fun-filled cruise holiday ... gay parties... zestful hours 
angry fa. in the big outdoor pool . . . superlative cuisine and service . 

sociation . _ _- a 
aa pene an pleasant companions . .. deck sports... The S. S. Brazil, S. S. 

of par- Ree. : Uruguay and S. S. Argentina sail fortnightly from New York 

eo sets. = wane to Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo and 
e a ' Buenos Aires. 38-Day Cruises . . . Stopover Cruises ... One-Way 
ye Passages. And remember, your ‘dollar buys more in South America, 
ymotion. 
ra “ Consult your Travel Agent or 
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$316,000,000 NEW EQUIPMENT PROGRAM! 


S.P proudly presents th 


newest streamliners in America! 


sae WONDERFUL SUNSET LIMITED 
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Magnificent new “Streamlined Train with the 
Southern Accent.” New Orleans-Los Angeles in 
42 hours—via Houston, San Antonio, El Paso 
(Carlsbad Caverns), Arizona resort country, 
Palm Springs. Beautiful all-room Pullmans. Pri- 
vale enclosed washrooms. “Sleepy-Hollow” seats 
in Chair Cars. Spectacular French Quarter 
Lounge, Audubon Dining Room, Pride of Texas 
Coffee Shop-Lounge. Moderate extra fare. 


$ mooth-gliding Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles. Its swift com- 
fort is the choice of discriminating travelers to 
the West and Southwest. It follows the sun west 
from Chicago every afternoon, via Kansas City, 
El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs. 
Choice of luxury Pullmans or deep-comfort 
“Sleepy-Hollow” Chair Cars. Exciting dining and 
coffee shop-lounge cars. Moderate extra fare. 
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ba WONDERFUL OVERLA 
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America’s scenic transcontinental train (pic- 
tured here). Follows C&NW-UP-SP’s direct mid- 
continent route between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, Ogden, Great Salt Lake, Reno. 
Shows you California’s alpine High Sierra by 
day. No extra fare. Choice of luxury Pullmans or 
economy reclining Chair Cars on the Overland 
or sister streamliner, extra fine, extra fast, extra 
fare City of San Francisco—“fastest thing on 


. Pacific 
vift com- 
velers to 
sun west 
sas City, 
, Springs. 
comfort 
ining and 
a fare. 
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Scenic “Million Dollar Train with the Million 
Dollar View”—Portland-San Francisco in record 
154% hours. Matchless 718-mile daylight ride 
through lovely Oregon-California mountain, lake 
and forest country. (See 14,161-foot Mt. Shasta.) 
Finest Chair Cars. Beautiful Timberline Tavern 
Car. Lowest fares. Sister streamliner on same 
route, new all-room, all-Pullman Cascade— 
“America’s finest overnight train.” Famed Cas- 
cade Club dining car-lounge. No extra fare. 


wheels, Chicago to the Golden Gate.” 


They’e all yours on $.P's WONDERFUL WAYS WEST 


Pictured here are four of the great “name trains” 
now at your service on Southern Pacific. With 
their sister streamliners, they climax the passen- 
ger part of S.P.’s great $316,000,000 improve- 
ment program — putting new streamliners on 
each of our wonderful ways west. 

Styled to your comfort and convenience, these 
S.P. trains are the world’s newest and finest. 

We have other streamliners we're proud of, 
too: The California Daylights for day travel and 
the famous overnight Lark and Starlight be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles; the mile- 
a-minute Sunbeam between Houston and Dal- 


las. Now, as never before—in passenger as well 
as in its gigantic freight service expansion since 
World War II—Southern Pacific maintains its po- 
sition as the “Greatest Road of the Great West.” 

Plan to ride these great S.P. trains when you 
travel east or west. Use one of our routes one 
way, return by another—see a different part of 
the country each way. Enjoy variety and con- 
trast in scenery, with the same fine train service 
all the way. 

We invite you to use our folders and maps. 
Just choose the S.P. trains you want, and mail 
us the coupon. 


&-p The friendly Southern Pacific 
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Mr. L. C. loas, Southern Pacific, Dept. NW-111 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, free, information and folders 
about the trains | have checked below. 

(J The Sunset Limited 

(D The Golden State 

CL) The Overland & City of San Francisco 

The Shasta Daylight & Cascade 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


“sco” | Bah\ _ The Finest Scotch 
from the 


For centuries the Spey River 
district, in the Heart of Scot- 
land, has been the birthplace 


Scotch Whisky : of Scotland's finest whiskies. 


A Blend 


00% scorcH WHISKIe 
PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 


BLENDED AND 
Distillery, 

hes, Scotland. 

“ 

Warautors FOR UNITEO stare (0 

ONAL DISTILLERS PRODUL™? . « 

Ory DIVISION new YS S 


She wold ageted CH. Cllteyt pleased 


86.8 Proof. 100% Scotch Whiskies. Distributed by National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. A 








ond of the five-ad series, characterized the 
first “horrible”. She asked her son, Elliott, 
to check the use of her statement. Mean- 
while, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., the agency 
handling the series, admitted the first 
had been “out of bounds” but em- 
phasized the rest were stressing the posi- 
tive aspects of TV ownership. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Nylon: Du Pont announced negotia- 
tions with the Chemstrand Corp. (owned 
by American Viscose and Monsanto) to 
license it to produce nylon. Du Pont, now 
fighting a government antitrust suit, is 
the only domestic nylon producer. 

Coffee: Portland, Ore., grocers lost 
$54,000 in a coffee price war. Grocer 
William Luther, who started it, was ar- 
rested on a charge of violating a state law 
banning below-cost food sales. District 
Attorney J.B: McCourt called it “a 
friendly suit to find out whether the law 
is any good.” 

Jobs: Four Yale students published a 
160-page book entitled- “Career” outlin- 
ing job opportunities in more than 50 
national companies. The publication is 
distributed free to seniors and recent 
graduates of 29 colleges. 

Steel: U.S. Steel president Benjamin 
Fairless, despite Administration pressure 
for stable steel prices, hinted that they 
may be hiked $10 a ton. He explained 
that steelworkers were entitled to share 
in the current fifth round of wage boosts, 
and that steelmaking costs are up $4 a 
ton this year. 

Prices: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that average weekly wholesale 
prices had reached 171.1 per cent of the 
1926 average. The figure, 13 per cent 
higher than a year ago, set a new record 
exceeding the peak reached in 1948. 

Labor: The CIO Textile Workers an- 
nounced they would back amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law proposed by Sen. 
Robert Taft because they think it would 
speed Operation Dixie. Until now organ- 
ized labor has been insisting on full re- 

' peal, not amendment, of the act. 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


Golden Mapmaker 


In November 1900, Caleb Stillson 
Hammond, Eastern salesman for Rand 
McNally, heard that a railroad in Chicago 
was looking for a large-scale railroad map 
of the United States. Hammond figured 
it was a propitious time to go into business 
for himself so he took the first train west, 
camped on the railroad’s doorstep, and 
on Nov. 15, came home with the order. 
Then he started to raise money to fill it. 

Last week C. S. Hammond & Co. 
looked back over 50 years of mapmaking 
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The 1951 Ford: The long-awaited optional Fordomatic auto- 
matic transmission, engine changes, including a weatherproof 
ignition system and a new fuel pump, as well as “de luxe” trim- 
ming, mark the new Ford. The convertible comes in twelve colors. 


with a golden-anniversary glow of satis- 
faction. A family-owned concern, it has 
grown from a one-room office on lower 
Broadway in New York to a three-story 
plant in Maplewood, N.J. Its gross sales 
have climbed from $75,000 in 1907 to 
$1,000,000 in 1949. 

Hammond took its first big step in 
1904. It sold the G. & C. Merriam Co. 
an atlas to give away with its Webster 
dictionaries. By 1911, the Leslie-Judge 
Co. publishers of Leslie’s Weekly and 
Judge magazine was giving Hammond 
atlases with subscriptions. 

Today, Hammond puts out continent, 
country, state, historical, bibical, and 
statistical maps, bound in various com- 
binations as well as sold individually; 
city maps on blotters for advertising use, 
and special maps of all sorts. 

But a good 75 per cent of its work is 
simple revision. Whenever a new res- 
ervoir is installed, a railroad route aban- 
doned, or a name changed—Mole Hill, 
W. Va., became Mountain (NEWswEEK, 
July 18, 1949)—Hammond mapsters go 
to work. 

Material for revising foreign maps 
usually comes from the official agencies 
in the country concerned. But at least 
once Hammond got the jump on the 
industry. A Russian sneaked a copy of 
the latest (1947) Soviet map out of the 
country and showed up in Hammond’s 
offices with it. The firm snapped it up; 
it took six months for competitors to 
catch up. 

About 50 per cent of Hammond’s in- 
come comes from supplying maps to 
encyclopedias such as the Britannica. 
Another 25 per cent is in atlases under 
Hammond’s imprint which the company 
sells through its own retail store in New 
York and various bookshops. The rest 
stem from advertising specialties (wall 
maps and calendars) and special orders. 

Currently at the helm is Caleb D. 
Hammond Jr., 35, grandson of the 
founder. A Worcester Polytechnic grad- 


uate, he worked for the Texas Co. for 
two and a half years before becoming a 
mapmaker. During the war he joined 
the Coast Guard, hoping to. get into 
geodetic surveying, but he wound up as 
engineering officer on a landing ship in 
charge of noncombat equipment. 

After the war, young Hammond went 
back to the family business, and when 
his uncle, then president, died in 1948, 
he moved in as the third generation and 
fourth Hammond to hold the post.* 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Drying Hamper: The Argyle Manu- 
facturing Co., Colchester, Ill., is pro- 
ducing the “Hamper-Dri,” a clothes 
hamper with a built-in fan and heating 
unit. When not used for drying clothes, 
the device can be turned on to warm 
the bathroom. 

Headrests: The Howard Zink Corp., 
Passaic, N.J., is making permanent head- 
rests made of woven Velon plastic, pro- 
duced by the Firestone Plastics Co., for 
seats in trains, buses, and planes. The 
rests maintain their shape at all times 
and can be kept sanitary by wiping with 
a cloth dampened with a detergent. 

Double Action: The Random Corp., 
New York City, is distributing the 
“Binoca,” a combination camera and bin- 
ocular. The binocular power is 2.5, and 
the camera lens is an F4.5 telephoto. 
The photographic angle of the camera is 
exactly the same as the field of vision 
of the binocular. 

Playhouse: The Charcook Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif., is marketing a Western- 
ranch playhouse for children, measuring 
44 inches high, 48 inches wide, and 34 
inches deep. It is made of paperboard, 
with a three-ply framework and rein- 
forced by steel braces. 





*C, S. Hammond, 1900-29; Caleb D. Hammond, 
1929-42; Robert S. Hammond, 1942-48. 
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INDUSTRY AND THE 





‘During the second world war, 
the nation’s transportation in- 
dustry did an outstanding job, 
getting manpower and materi- 
als to the places where they 
were needed, at the same time 
supplying the civilian economy 
with its essential requirements. 
What is the domestic situation 
in the present mobilization pe- 
riod? Are the railroads, trucks, 
airlines, and ships ready to 
accomplish the same task—or 
an even tougher one? The fol- 
lowing special report answers 
these questions. 


With one notable exception—coast- 
wise shipping—America’s vast domestic 
transportation network is in the best 
shape in its history. Earnings are high, 
equipment and facilities are the best 
ever; the industry, in its own words, 
is ready for any contingency. The 
striking increase in tonnage hauled 
during the last decade is clear evi- 
dence (see chart). 


Railroads—All Set 


The nation’s roads emerged from 
the last war, according to a top Pennsy 
official, in “pretty bedraggled shape.” 
All the lines had made money during 
the conflict, but there had been no 
chance to improve or add to equip- 
ment and facilities. Consequently, a 
major postwar rebuilding job was nec- 
essary. Today, most of that task has 





been finished, at a cost of more 
than $4,750,000,000. 

This year the combination of the 
business boom and Korean war needs 
is producing revenues of around 4 per 
cent on investments, compared with 
the earlier postwar average of 2% per 
cent. All told, the roads should chalk 
up about $750,000,000 in profits in 
1950, just $150,000,000 short of 
the all-time record set in 1942, 
$900,000,000. Last week Walter J. 
Tuohy, president of the C & O, 
summed up the situation for his road: 
“Large capital expenditures ... have 
been practically completed, and the 
current program is more in line with 
that of a normal period.” 

Such profits don’t reflect the impact 
of the accelerating mobilization pro- 
gram alone. They emphasize, accord- 
ing to F.G. Gurley, Santa Fe’s 
president, the simple fact that “there 
never was a time when our railroad 
was in better physical condition 
than today.” 

In equipment, the carriers are far 
ahead of pre-Pearl Harbor conditions. 
In 1939 road Diesels were just begin- 
ning to make an appearance (see 
chart). By 1945, 3,550 units were 
operating, and this year 13,543 are 
pounding the nation’s roadbeds. The 
reason is obvious: The B & O, for 
example, which is now using 410 Die- 
sel units, reports the switch from 
steam is annually saving more than 
$19,500,000. Most important, how- 
ever, is the utilization of the Diesel, 
as opposed to steam. While steam 
engines must be retired periodically 
for exhaustive tests and parts replace- 
ment, the Diesels turn in hundreds 
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WAR... 


of thousands of miles of service before 
a major overhaul is required. 

On every line, most old rolling stock 
has been scrapped, modernized, or 
shunted to a siding for emergency use. 
The New York Central, representa- 
tive of major roads, has completely 
reequipped all of its major through 
passenger trains. Over-all, it has in- 
creased its fleet of passenger cars from 
4,454 to 4,967, replacing, on a two-to- 
one ratio, new cars for old. The Cen- 
tral has added 50,742 freight cars 
since the end of the war, at a cost of 
$232,000,000, expanding its total to 
151,342, about 30,000 more than were 
maintained in 1939. 

Of major concern today is the 
freight-car shortage. From practically 
every road comes assurance that cur- 
rent bottlenecks will be eased, at the 
latest, by next summer. The nation’s 
biggest carrier, the Pennsylvania, re- 
ports a daily car shortage of about 
1,700 cars (national average: 27,000). 
Meanwhile, in its own shops the 
Pennsy is turning out 260 cars a day, 
both new and rehabilitated, a rate 
which will inevitably cut sharply into 
the shortage figures. 

Cutbacks Ahead: Just ahead lie 
sizable civilian production cutbacks, 
which will check car demand, as the 
mobilization program bites deeper in- 
to the economy. Ironically, one such 
cutback (the output of sheet steel for 
nonessential purposes) will be caused 
in part by increased production of 
steel plates, ordered by the Na- 
tional Production Authority for the 
10,000-car-a-month freight-car _pro- 
gram. These new cars, according to 
President Arthur W. Stoddard of 
Union Pacific, will put capacity of the 
nation’s roads far ahead of the war 
peak. “In fact,” he says, “the situation 
at this time can be considered as 
good as the situation during the peak 
of the war.” 

Officials of all the railroads checked 
by NEWSWEEK are ready for what 
may come. Actually, they believe that 
an all-out emergency would be easier 
to handle than today’s mixed guns- 
and-butter economy. Full mobili- 
zation, as they see it, wouldnt 
increase traffic loads as much as it 
would clarify the task to be done. 


Trucking—Booming 


The biggest continuing boom in trans- 
portation has been, and still is, in the 
trucking industry. In 1939 slightly 
more than 4,400,000 trucks of all 
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... THE TRANSPORTATION OUTLOOK 


types were traveling the nation’s high- 
ways. Today the total is 8,100,000— 
and growing fast. About half the trucks 
now rolling are privately owned and 
operated by manufacturers, proces- 
sors, etc.; farmers own about 2,200,- 
000; the government operates about 
335,000; and the rest—more than 
1,000,000—are for-hire carriers.* In 
1939 interstate for-hire carriers (who 
must report figures to the ICC) 
had gross revenues of $792,000,000. 
Last year the same classification pro- 
duced $3,034,000,000 in revenue. 

Cecil Vernon, president of Mid- 
States Freight Lines, Inc., reports: 
“General conditions are extremely 
good. Tonnage, ton-miles, revenues, 
and vehicles in use are at an all-time 
peak.” J. W. Ringsby, operator of 
Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., says the industry is fully ready, 
if “called wpon by the military.” 

A Clear Read: Right now the 
industry is handling its share of the 
nation’s freight without any appreci- 
able difficulty. Equipment, including 
all-important tires, is in plentiful sup- 
ply. If a serious emergency should 
develop, truckers do expect tight 
supplies in replacement parts and in 
manpower—particularly skilled me- 
chanics. But there is a difference be- 
tween the situation today and that 
prevailing in 1939-40. For-hire trucks 
have grown into such an integral part 
of the nation’s transportation picture 
during the last decade that the gov- 
ernment will probably have to take 
specific steps to keep them moving. 

One problem is currently bothering 
the manufacturers of trailers. So far, 
the NPA has made no moves to guar- 
antee them enough steel and alumi- 
num to continue peak production. Last 
week, George M. Bunker, president 
of the Trailmobile Co., called for 
action: “Many transportation users 
cannot be served unless they are 
served by trucks and trailers. If Wash- 
ington doesn’t see that now, ultimately 
it will have to.” Washington allocators 
have yet to take the hint. 


Airlines—Flying High 

In the transportation field, the 
biggest change has occurred in sched- 
uled airlines. In 1939 airlines were 
operating 268 commercial aircraft with 
an average seating capacity of a little 








“Back in 1941, as the U. S. went to war, the 
average age of trucks was 5.6 years. By the 
end of the war the age had climbed to 8.6 and, 


since then, the industry has brought the average 
down to 7.4, ed . 
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more than sixteen persons per plane. 

Today scheduled airlines are fly- 
ing 782 aircraft, most of them four- 
engined giants carrying 55 to 60 per- 
sons. In 1989 the carriers were flying 
their smaller planes about 6.2 hours a 
day at 150 miles an hour. During the 
second world war, of course, they 








boosted this utilization, hitting a peak 
of 10.5 hours daily. Now the lines are 
using their larger planes more than 6.5 
hours a day, flying at an average of 
188 miles an hour. In case of emer- 
gency, according to the Air Transport 
Association, this utilization rate could 
be boosted to provide more than three 
times the “lift” of the war rate and 
more than five times that of 1939. 

In pre-Pearl Harbor days the do- 
mestic-plane fleet had an annual ca- 
pacity of about 318,000,000 ton-miles 
a year. Today the total fleet (includ- 
ing the potential from small, feeder 
lines) could do about 2,000,000,000 
ton-miles annually. Actually, as far as 
freight is concerned, the carriers last 
year flew only about 236,000,000 ton- 
miles as opposed to the 1939 total of 
12,000,000 (see chart). 

Most important, for the airlines, as 
they head into the uncertain future, 
is their improved financial condition. 
In 1946 they lost $5,626,554; in 1947, 


$20,242,229; in 1948, $4,996,306. 
During the same period, long-term 
debt (mostly aircraft financing) 
jumped from a wartime low of 
$148,126 in 1944 to $89,837,933 in 
1946, $154,513,026 in 1947, and 
$163,127,737 in 1948. 

Finally, in 1949, the lines righted 
themselves and began to show profits 
again. Increased traffic—plus hard-rock 
efficiency—resulted in net income of 
$13,378,209 and this year that figure 
should be doubled. 


Shipping—Good and Bad 


Perhaps the single most important 
segment of the nation’s transportation 
industry is the Great Lakes fleet of 
bulk carriers, most of which bring 
iron ore from the Mesabi range in 
Minnesota to the nation’s steel plants. 

During 1942 the Great Lakes fleet 
set a record which has yet to be 
topped, hauling more than 92,000,000 
tons of ore through Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, and Erie. The main reason 
for that performance was an unusually 
early shipping season. 

This year, that record may be ap- 
proached, but not broken. Main reason 
a late start last spring. Next year, 
under the pressure of mobilization, the 
1942 mark might be passed. Today 
eight new bulk freight boats are under 
contract, and Clifton Wyman, exec- 
utive director of the Lake Coal, Ore 
& Vessel Committee, predicts the 
addition of 7,000,000 tons of carrying 
capacity by May 1952. 

Coastwise shipping, which accounted 
for a sizable portion of domestic freight 
movement prior to Pearl Harbor, has 
lost about half of its volume to railroad 
and trucks. For example, intercoastal 
traffic moved 6,300,000 tons in 1939; 
last year, the total was 3,800,000 tons. 


If and When 


In Washington there is a full “clas- 
sified” file on just what emergency 
transportation steps must be taken in 
case of war. This much is known: 
plans for keeping the nation’s trans- 
port network in operation—whether a 
general war breaks out overseas or 
begins with the bombing of the U.S. 
mainland—have been made, and are 
ready for instant use. 

Last week, one railroad official com- 
mented: “Don’t think we're smug, 
because we're not, but if precautions 
and planning will help us in case of 
war, we're ready for anything.” 
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“Full Employment” as Inflation 





by HENRY HAZLITT 


NE of the great ironies which fu- 
ture historians will observe about 
our time is that the American free- 
enterprise system, which out of its 
unprecedented productivity was sub- 
sidizing the controlled economies of 
Europe, was not only being criticized 
by the recipients of its charity as being 
ridiculously out of date, but 
was itself shamefacedly try- 
ing to make amends by 
starting to imitate the very 
socialistic systems it was 
having to support. 

One is reminded of this 
situation by an article by 
Prof. Wilhelm Répke of 
Geneva in a new quarterly 
published in Frankfurt, Zeit- 
schrift fiir das Gesamte 
Kreditwesen, available in an English 
translation under the title The Journal 
of Finance and Credits, Dr. Répke’s 
article exposes the delusions behind a 
policy of so-called “full employment.” 
His description of this policy as it exists 
in Europe applies with uncanny ac- 
curacy to the American imitation of it: 

“The measures envisaged include 
a continuous reduction of the interest 
rate; deficit spending; in case of need, 
large-scale public works financed by 
the creation of credit; the heayiest of 
taxation on the classes with higher in- 
comes and great wealth, with the 
object of restricting savings, which are 
so much feared; encouragement of 


- demands by the trade unions for in- 


creased wages, and so forth.” 


Is policy, which has been pursued 

by Britain and by nearly every 
Western European country (with the 
exception of Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland), puts continuous “full 
employment” before every other con- 
sideration. And its apostles use that 
phrase to imply that there is no other 
way to reach their goal except by the 
inflationary policies just outlined. 

“Full employment” is desirable, of 
course, in the sense that no one wants 
involuntary unemployment with its 
consequent loss of income. But “full 
employment” is not the sole end of 
human activity. It is not even the pri- 
mary end. The primary end of eco- 
nomic action is to maximize produc- 
tion. “Full employment” is only a 
means to the end of maximum produc- 





tion for the satisfaction of human de- 
sires. It is one of the central errors of 
the zealots for “full employment” that 
they subordinate ends to means. 

This initial error is only the first of a 
chain, and of a series of self-contra- 
dictions. It is the “full employment” 
philosophers who complain most of 
“chronic private underin- 
vestment.” But it is precisely 
the same group who most 
vigorously applaud govern- 
ment policies that paralyze 
the desire to invest. These 
policies include stiff taxation 
of successful investment, 
ruthless exploitation of the 
monopolistic position of labor 
unions, special subsidies at 
the general expense, threats 
of ever more socialization, currency 
manipulation of various kinds, a con- 
tempt for private property, arbitrari- 
ness and an abandonment of all firm 
economic principles by governments. 
Though investment is always directed 
to an uncertain future, and requires 
the highest degree of optimism and 
confidence, all these “full employ- 
ment” policies make investment more 
and more of a risk, more and more of 
a game in which one can lose much 
but can gain only a little. 


HE full-employment champions, in 
Th diet, have no faith in a process of 
continuous adjustments in conditions 
of liberty and free competition. The 
policy they advocate finally results in 
a continuous competition between a 
wage policy which seeks to push 
wages upward, and a credit policy 
which, to counteract the wage policy, 
seeks to increase employment. 

The upshot of all this, as Dr. Répke 
points out, is that the final remedy of 
the full-employmentists for every 
trouble is to increase the volume of 
money and credit. Hence “full em- 
ployment” tends to result in full in- 
flation. This has to be disguised by 
repressive measures. And so we get 
the result of “pent-up” inflation. 

Dr. Répke adds a note. “Full em- 
vloyment” policies, in combination 
with exchange control, result in Ev- 
rope in the well-known deficit in the 
balance of payments. “This policy ob- 
viously depends on a foreign bene- 
factor being found.” 
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Reinforcing a product can often call 
for more than just strength. Take, 
for example, the part Du Pont nylon 
fibers play in the construction of this 
abrasive wheel. 


The wheel grinds down jagged 
ridges of metal left after welding. 
Spinning at 5500 r.p.m., it has to be 
able to take shock after shock, with- 
out shattering. 

To keep the wheel from becoming 
too brittle, the manufacturer tried 
all kinds of reinforcements. He found 
just what he needed in resilient nylon 
fibers. Yards of nylon cord are strung 
through layers of disc-shaped nylon 
mesh. This nylon body is then treated 
with a resinoid material and packed 
with abrasive grains. 


Nylon not only gives the wheel 


the necessary strength to do the job, 
but provides a “cushion” that ab- 
sorbs the impacts. The result is a 
wheel that can spin at top speeds, 
with less breakage, longer service, less 
operator fatigue and greater safety. 


You probably don’t need a rein- 
forcement for abrasive wheels. But 
this application of nylon’s strength 
plus resiliency may give you an idea. 
One that can help you improve a 
product, make a new product, or in- 
crease the efficiency of production 
methods. 


Nylon is tough and durable... 
elastic and resilient. It resists dete- 
rioration by petroleum oils, soil rot, 
alkalies, mold and mildew. And ny- 
lon fabrics can be heat-set to hold 
shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


Photo: courtesy Bay State Abrasive Products Company 


now NYLON puts muscie INTO A GRINDING WHEEL 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry”’ brings business- 
men up to date on nylon’s performance 
in industry. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. 
Address Nylon Division 308, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Extra Sales Net $94 A Month! 
Store Owner Traces Increase To 
Frigidaire Zero Self-Server 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO—“There are many | 


reasons why I like my new Frigidaire Zero 
Self-Server, chief of which is the extra $94 
average profit it brings in each month,” 
says Stanley L. 
Hoffman Candy & Ice Cream Co., 14895 
Detroit Ave. “Its attractive appearance 
stimulates impulse buying and enables me 
to serve more customers more packages of 
ice cream with no increase in my payroll. 
The Meter-Miser mechanism is outstanding 
proof of Frigidaire’s mechanical super- 
lority.”” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Zero Self-Server 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Hoffman, president of | 
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SCIENCE 


Midget Mammal 


Some 55,000,000 years ago the Green 
River Basin of Western Wyoming was a 
land of lakes, streams, and dense forest. 
In near-tropical warmth, punctuated by 
sporadic belches of smoke and lava from 
an uneasy earth, flourished species of 
animal life ranging from insects and fish 
to crocodiles and a few mammals. 

Last summer a paleontological expe- 
dition, sponsored by the University of 
Wyoming and the American Museum of 
Natural History, explored the area, which 
is now a dry plain dotted with sagebrush 
and occasional cliffs and domed hills. On 
one of these hills the scientists found a 
treasure trove. Erosion had bared a layer 
of microfauna-fossils of small animals 
dating back to Wyoming’s warm, wet past. 

The entire party (consisting of four 
scientists, a student, and a 12-year-old 
boy) spent a week on hands and knees. 
From bottom to top they combed the 
hill, sifting the coarse greenish sand and 
tweezering out bits of petrified bone. 

Last week in New York the expedi- 
tion’s leaders, Dr. Paul O. McGrew of 
the university and Dr. George Gaylord 
Simpson of the museum’s staff, displayed 
the prize of their collection—half the jaw- 
bone of an ancient shrew. Mounted on 
the tip of a thin wire stuck in a cork, the 
fragment was barely %-inch long (see 
cut). Yet under a microscope a wisdom- 
tooth socket was clearly visible, evidence 
that the animal had been an adult. 

Confidently, the scientists deduced that 
the owner of the jawbone was one of the 
smallest mammals that ever lived, cer- 





tainly the smallest that has left traces jp 
North America. Its only rival might be a 
still-living cousin, the Etruscan shrew, 
which measures 2 inches from the tip of 
its pointed nose to the end of its tail. The 
Etruscan midgets, residing along the 
Mediterranean and as far east as Iran, 
weigh 112 to the pound. 


The Atom and Industry 


As yet no deserts have burst into bloom, 
no polar icecaps have melted away. In- 
deed the brave new world of cheap and 
abundant atomic power seems far more 
remote than it did just after the war. 
And estimates of the atom’s industrial 
future are becoming less extravagant. 

In keeping with this sober trend, this 
week saw the publication of an important 
new book, “Economic Aspects of Atomic 
Power.”* Prepared by the University of 
Chicago’s Cowles Commission for Re- 
search in Economics under the direction 
of economists Sam H. Schurr and Jacob 
Marschak, it is the most thorough ap- 
praisal yet published of what atomic 
power is likely to amount to in the next 
couple of generations. 

Schurr, only 32, is chief econo- 
mist of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Marschak, who was born in Russia 52 
years ago, was formerly research director 
of the Cowles Commission, and is now 
professor at the University of Chicago. 

Schurr and Marschak assume, first of 
all, that engineers will be able to convert 
atomic heat to electricity and, secondly, 
that physicists will perfect a breeder 





*289 pages. Princeton University Press. $6. 
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McGrew and the jaw (arrow) that snapped at insects 55,000,000 years ago 
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reactor, i.e., an atomic pile of uranium or 
thorium that will produce fissionable ma- 
terial as fast as the pile is consumed. 
They then calculate that the first atomic 
power stations would generate electricity 
at a cost of 10.2 mills per kilowatt hour. 
Larger plants of improved design might 
bring the price down to 4 mills, or even 
lower for a station operating at close to 
full capacity. (Both figures are based on 
1946 prices. Comparable costs range 
from 5 to 6 mills for Boston, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and most other places in the United 
States where electricity is generated 
from coal or oil.) 

Armed with these basic figures, the 
economists estimate the probable impact 
of atomic power on America’s. greatest 
energy-consuming industries. Their most 
significant conclusions are: 

Future expansion of aluminum output 
may be spurred by atomic power at sites 
close to primary markets. Aluminum to- 
day must be refined near huge hydro- 
electric sources. 

PAtomic power will not greatly reduce 
the cost of glass manufacture except in 
areas where conventional fuels are rel- 
atively expensive. 

PIron and steel making might no longer 
have to be a slave of coal. An atomic- 
powered process, using hydrogen instead 
of coke to reduce the ore, might make 
it more economical to produce iron and 
steel near iron mines instead of near 
coal mines. Small iron deposits scattered 
widely throughout the country could then 
be developed profitably. 

PAtomic engines for locomotives will 
probably never be practical. But atomic 
electricity might be cheap enough to 
compete with coal and Diesel power 
where traffic is exceptionally heavy. 
>In large cities with cold winters atomic 
power might be used to heat homes, 
the heat being generated in big central 
stations and piped to residences. Some 
places where this might be practical are: 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
New York, and Northern New Jersey’s 
metropolitan area. The list is small, but it 
takes in more than 10 per cent of the 
population of the United States. 

In some other countries the immediate 
future of atomic power looks decidedly 
brighter to Schurr and Marschak. India 
and Brazil, for example, import coal at 
exorbitant cost while possessing perhaps 
the world’s richest thorium resources. In 
general, the industrial atom seems best 
suited for areas which are poor in con- 
ventional power sources. 


Scientists on Ice 


As any defense strategist will ruefully 
admit, Russian soldiers would be more at 
home than Americans in Alaska. At least 
a decade ago, Soviet scientists grabbed a 
wide lead in Arctic research. But this 
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week it was clear that the United States 
was fast catching up. 

An Alaskan Science Conference, held 
in Washington under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, reflected fe- 
verish activity on the part of government 
scientists. Among the most basic of the 
reports read at the meeting were those 
on sea ice. 

J. Glenn Dyer of the United States 
Weather Bureau. said that an air ob- 
server can tell a lot by the color of sea 
ice. Very old polar ice is usually tinted a 
beautiful turquoise, and “it is almost use- 
less for an icebreaker to attempt to trav- 





Brine flowers (actual size) are Arctic 
danger signals 


erse it.” Ice three to four years old is pale 
green; “quite tough and hard” but pos- 
sible for an icebreaker to crunch through. 
“New,” one-year ice looks grayish-white; 
it is 3 to 8 feet thick, but in summer 
an icebreaker can clear a path in it. 

Additional bases, both military and 
meteorological, might be established on 
vast permanent ice islands, which float 
roughly 300 miles south of the pole and 
1,000 miles from the nearest land. One of 
these islands, nearly as large as Guam 
(225 square miles), is 250 feet thick and 
has its own system of rivers and lakes. 

William J. Dichtel and George A. 
Lundquist of the Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory told how they had passed electric 
currents through ice. The theory was 
that thin new ice contains more salt and 
should therefore be a better conductor of 
electricity. This technique is still not ac- 
curate enough to tell just how much 
weight a floe will bear. But Dichtel and 
Lundquist warned their listeners to be- 
ware of ice formations containing spar- 
kling “brine flowers” (see cut). The 
flowers, formed from ice and salt crystals, 
appear only where the ice is very young, 
salty, and dangerously thin. 
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Red Ball Freight Service links 
principal cities in the “Heart of 
America”... by direct “’short- 
cut” routes. 







IF YOUR SHIPMENT IS MOVING 


Red Ball Freight trains are handled 
gently,*moved swiftly behind 
powerful diesels. 


THE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Red Ball Freight service includes 
the personal attention to your 
problems by the Wabash repre- 
sentatives. 
SQ2 2 BSR SE RT Ee eB Eee ee 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Railroads... 


Four major lines . . . Southern, 
Seaboard, Atlantic Coast Line and 
Norfolk and Western...and a net- 
work of feeder and short lines serve 
the State with 4,554 miles of track. 









































Highways... 

“The Good Roads State” has over 
65,000 miles of highways, affording 
over-night truck deliveries to the 
world’s largest markets. 
































Deep Water Ports... 


Modern docking, loading and 
warehouse facilities at Wilmington 
and Morehead City, plus over 500 
miles of Inland Waterway serve the 
State with low-cost water transpor- 
tation. 









































Air Lines... 


Six air lines... Eastern, Capital, 
Delta, Piedmont, National and 
Southern serve the State with round- 
the-clock schedules. 



































To get the facts from the State that 
offers you “Relative Isolation With 
Maximum Accessibility To Major 
Markets”, address: Room N-2, 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, 
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“No Sad Sacks, Please’ 


“To tell the truth, not much is known 
about St. Martina. One thing is quite 
certain: The liquid taken before ban- 
quets is not her own recipe.” Such quips 
and epigrams brightly splash the pages of 
a newly published Roman Catholic cal- 
endar of feast days for the ecclesiastical 
year beginning Dec. 3.* “The Christian 
Life Calendar” (Bruce. $1) is written by 
two priests, Revs. Gabriel W. Hafford and 
George Kolanda, whose views on religion 
evidently coincide with their Ash Wed- 
nesday advice: “No sad sacks, please.” 

Samplings of the hagiography in the 
seventeenth annual calendar: 

“Poor St. Vincent Ferrer [April 5] had 
himself a time. He was a great Dominican 
preacher of the Middle Ages, and women 
of all ages used to swoon when he opened 
his mouth. He was as good as a marble 
statue, but you know how stories start.” 

“St. Hermenegild [April 13] was a 
sixth-century martyr. Someone said he 
died of strangulation trying to pronounce 
his own name .. .” 

“Everybody knows that St. Monica 
[Finding of the Holy Cross, May 4] is the 
mother of St. Augustine, but it may be 
news to you to learn that once she was 
just about ripe for AA. In her youth she 
drank too frequently and was shamed 
into temperance by one of her slaves .. .” 

St. Camillus de Lellis [July 18] “was 
not adverse to placing a small bet on any- 
thing that moved, but he was converted 
before he ran out of cash . . . He wound 
up his life by founding a hospital order, 
which surely was no gamble.” 


*Ma’ Sunday at 82 


When liquor-hating, vice-fighting (“I’m 
gonna swing a homer right at the devil!”) 
revivalist Billy Sunday died on Nov. 6, 
1935, his wife Helen prayed: “Lord, if 
there’s anything you want me to do, 
let me know.” 

Nellie Sunday—who is called Ma— 
didn’t have to wait long to find out. Two 
days later, a minister asked her to speak 
at a memorial for Billy. She accepted. 
And, speaking often of her 47 years of 
married life with Billy, Ma Sunday has 
been rushing around ever since, address- 
ing revival meetings and youth groups. 
She now averages about five or six en- 
gagements a month, pretty good going 
for a lady of 82. 

Last week Ma was in Atlanta helping 
out 32-year-old Billy Graham (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 1) in a revival. It was- Mrs. 
Sunday’s first appearance with Graham, 
although she has long admired and en- 
couraged him. Sturdy and spry, with 
black hair touched by only a little gray, 
she reminisced about Billy Sunday. “The 








*The ecclesiastical year begins with the first Sun- 
day of Advent, Dec. 3 this year. 
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Ma Sunday helps out Billy Graham 


Lord has kept me busy,” she added, 
stressing each word with emphatic ges- 
tures; “I am so thankful to have His 
little errands to do here and there.” 

In between phone calls and parties, 
Ma Sunday said in Atlanta that she 
spends her free moments in the little 
brick bungalow Billy built for her at 
Winona Lake, Ind. She lives on annuities, 
giving much of her income to missions 
and other religious organizations such 
as her church, the Winona Lake Presby- 
terian. Among her favorite projects is 
the Pacific Garden Mission, which bought 
its present Chicago building with $68,000 
from Sunday, and the Winona Lake 
Assembly, which each summer attracts 
some 15,000 people to what she calls 
the world’s largest Bible conference. 

When Billy Graham went out to speak 
at Winona last summer, Ma _ pledged 
$5,000 to Youth for Christ if the 6,000- 
seat assembly hall was filled. The place 
was packed, with thousands left outside. 
“When I saw that hall filled with people,” 
Ma recalls, “I said: ‘Here, old girl, you've 
got to make good.’ I started shelling out, 
and now I've just got $2,500 to go before 
it’s all paid.” 

This week, Ma was off on another 
little errand for the Lord. For the first 
time, she was going to South America, 
where she has been invited to speak 
over the radio on Christmas Day from 
Quito, Ecuador. The occasion would be 
the nineteenth birthday of the Voice of 
the Andes, a voluntarily supported gospel 
station which sends out 1,000 programs 
a month in eleven languages. 

The station’s directors, Reuben E. 
Larson, Clarence W. Jones, and Stuart 
Clark, all ministers, are old friends of 
Nellie Sunday. She was in full accord 
with their station motto, identified by its 
call letters HCJB—“Heralding Christ 
Jesus’ Blessings.” 


Newsweek 
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Pasadena Free-for-All 


When healthy, wealthy suburban Pasa- 
dena, Calif., was seeking a man two years 
ago to fill its $17,500-a-year job of super- 
intendent of schools, the city made a 
nationwide search for a top educator. 
Their choice: Willard E. Goslin, Minne- 
apolis superintendent, who at 48 had just 
been elected president of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(NEwswEEK, March 8, 1948). 

But before long, controversy flared 
over rezoning which brought Negro stu- 
dents into formerly all-white schools. Last 
June a tax increase to build new schools 
was voted down. 

On Nov. 11 Pasadena learned that its 
board of education had demanded 
Goslin’s resignation.. Behind the ouster 
move was a newly formed School Devel- 
opment Council, which charged that 
Goslin was “too progressive.” Under its 
chairman, Dr. W. Ernest Brower, a Pasa- 
dena osteopath, the council objected to 
elimination of grading and competition. 

Dr. Brower also claimed that progres- 
sive education “tends to make children 
lean toward socialism” and “resembles 
the type of education they developed 
in Russia about 1919.” Dr. Brower and 
his council had distributed and endorsed 
a pamphlet entitled “Progressive Edu- 
cation Increases Delinquency” by Allen 
A. Zoll. Zoll was the founder of American 
Patriots, Inc., an organization declared 
fascistic by Attorneys General Francis 
Biddle and Tom Clark. 

The threat of Goslin’s dismissal brought 
immediate protests from a hastily gath- 
ered citizens’ committee under’ Philip S. 
Fogg, industrialist, Rotary chairman, and 
former president of the Pasadena Cham- 


or 


G. W. McLaurin no longer had to sit apart from white Oklahoma students 
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ber of Commerce. Last week, a state 
senate committee investigating education 
decided to look into the whole matter. 
At the committee hearing, Pasadena 
Board of Education Chairman Milton 


Wopschall unexpectedly defended Goslin . 


and his progressive methods. 

Goslin declared himself ready to re- 
sign, but with support mounting for him, 
it seemed that he would not have to. 
The board would meet this week to 
talk the problem all over again. 


Negro Gains 


A century ago, it was forbidden in 
some Southern States to teach a Negro 
slave to read or write. Today, the Negro 
graduate student—backed by recent Su- 
preme Court decisions—has cracked the 
segregation line in the South. In a recent 
survey of the seventeen states whose 
laws require or authorize separate school 
facilities for white and black, The New 
York Times reported that more than 
1,000 Negroes are now attending classes 
with white students. 

In June, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that Heman Marion Sweatt, 
a Negro, must be admitted to the white 
University of Texas law school. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma was also instructed 
by the court that it could not segregate 
its Negro candidate for a doctorate of 
education, G.W. McLaurin, from the li- 
brary, class or dining rooms. — 

In Clarendon County, South Carolina, 
last week, the fight to break down segre- 
gation entered a new phase. Some 50 
Negroes had filed suit, claiming that 
Negro. and white schools did not offer 
equal facilities, and requesting “complete 
integration” of schools. Hearings would 
probably drag on for some time. 
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Now there’s a choice of injector 
blades ...so be sure to try 


PERSONNA 


the 3 shave 


injector blade 


SF? 
Sy 


preciston—-made 


fit injector razors perfectly 


A recent independent survey among 5,000 
men revealed that Personnas averaged 9 
smooth shaves per blade. 


You may get substantially more — or some- 
what less. But here’s a sporting offer you 
just can’t afford to pass up: use as many 
blades as you wish from a pack of Per- 
sonnas. If you are not fully enthused, re- 
turn the dispenser to us for a full refund! 
Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


PERSONNA 


* a 
injector blades 
world’s finest — 20 for 89c, 10 for 59c’. 


also Personna Double and Single Edge 
Blades in Zipak Dispenser. 10 for $1, 
5 for 50¢. Same money-back guarantee. 
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“Most beautiful sight 
I’ve ever seen!” 


These are the words a pilot used to describe the 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS which had just picked 
him up from the sea. His sentiment is shared by 
other fliers, too, for in the months it has been op- 
erating, the ALBATROSS has been expert at cheat- 
ing Davey Jones. Employed by the Air Force for 
air rescue and by the Navy as a utility amphibian, 
this versatile aircraft displays traditional Grum- 
man ruggedness and dependability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 


—— THEATER —— 
New Play 


Bell, Book, and Candle (Irene Mayer 
Selznick). Enjoyment of John van 
Druten’s smart new comedy doesn’t de- 
pend on any special knowledge of witch- 
craft, but a few ground rules might prove 
helpful. Witches cannot fall in love. They 
cannot cry. And there’s nothing in the 
housing code to prevent one from oc- 
cupying a smart apartment in New York’s 
Murray Hill district. 

That is where Gillian Holroyd (Lilli 
Palmer) lives with her cat, Pyewacket- 


“Bob Reynolds 
The spirit moves Harrison, Palmer 


as clever an animal as ever played famil- 
iar to a practicing sorceress. In the same 
building are Gillian’s aunt (Jean Adair), 
an old witch of fairly low degree, and an 
incontestably human publisher Shepherd 
Henderson (Rex Harrison), whose dash- 
ing mien has attracted Gillian’s favor- 
able attention. 

Under normal pressure Gillian might 
have snagged Shepherd without Pye- 
wacket’s assistance, but when she learns 
that he is engaged, the little witch has 
to work fast and spuriously. Intoning the 
proper incantation, Gillian promptly has 
Shepherd pretty much in residence, his 
fiancée forgotten and his office ignored. 
At this point, although Gillian’s interest 
in her victim is intensely and intimately 
personal it is not real love as mortals are 
privileged to know it. And while the 
affair remains at this level, Miss Palmer 
and her real-life husband, Harrison, grace 
the play with a wit and charm that 
are completely beguiling. 

But when love flies in the window and 
the broomstick flies out, the comedy loses 
a little of its magic in several senses of 
the word. Even so, the author-director 
and his excellent players see to it that 
“Bell, Book, and Candle” is sheer delight 
at its best and never less than 4 


thoroughly likable lark. 
Newsweek, November 27, 1950 
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"Having the overtime of my life,” 
says the Paperwork Pirate 


NY overtime in your office? Maybe the Paperwork 

Pirate (unnecessary clerical costs) is at work. 

Where the handling of paperwork has been mechanized 
the Addressograph way, you seldom find overtime. 


With Addressograph methods, your staff can get 
more done in a few hours than in weeks of burning 
midnight oil and using ordinary writing methods. The 
Only person who won't like Addressograph is the 
Paperwork Pirate. 


Addressograph writing, for example, is 30 to 50 


times faster than typing. You can write up to 5,000 
words or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. 


Names, decriptions, figures—anything that you write 
more than once can be written on almost any business 
form. Information can be imprinted, listed, distributed 
or tabulated—quickly and with utmost clarity. 


Phone the Addressograph man in your city or write 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio — Production Machines for Business Records. 


© 1950 A-M Corp. 


Addressagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 











Operating Costs Reduced by 20%! 
Poultry Store Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Display Cases 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA — “‘Because our 


initial Frigidaire Display Case installation 
proved to us that we could cut our operat- 
ing costs 20%, we decided on Frigidaire 
equipment for all our other stores,” says 
Leon J. Cohen, co-owner of “Chick °N 
Parts” poultry stores in Berkeley and San 
Francisco. “As our business reputation is 
built on a fresh, quality product, we could 
afford only the best refrigeration to keep 
our chicken parts in prime condition.” 
Shirar Young Refrigeration Corp., Oak- 
land, sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Refrigerated Display Case 








have we your new address? 


Send us a postcard giving your old and 
new address (including zone number) four 
weeks before you move, and we will see 
That you receive your copies regularly, 
Newsweek, 152 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Cinderella Story 


Annually, the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation produces unexpected debuts 
brought on by the sickness of stars and 
like emergencies. But last week the com- 
pany turned up one with a scenario good 
enough for Hollywood. At noon on the 
day of the season’s first production of 
Mozart’s“Don Giovanni,” Nadine Conner, 
soprano scheduled to sing Zerlina, tele- 
phoned that she was too ill to appear. In 
half an hour her replacement had been 
settled: The role would be sung by 20- 
year-old Roberta Peters, American color- 
atura soprano who had been set to make 
her debut later in the season as Queen of 
the Night in Mozart’s “The Magic Flute.” 

This decision was reached in spite of 
the fact that Miss Peters, signed after an 
audition last January, had never ap- 
peared on any stage before and had, just 
two weeks ago, sung for the first time 
with an orchestra in a Met rehearsal of 
“The Magic Flute.” She had not re- 
hearsed “Don Giovanni” with its con- 
ductor, Fritz Reiner, but Miss Peters 
had profoundly impressed the manage- 
ment, and it felt she was ready. 

Despite her age, Roberta Peters had 
spent all her young life preparing for 
that moment. She was born in New York 
City, and after she finished junior high 
school her parents bent every effort to- 
ward the operatic career she wanted. 
Solomon Peterman, her father, is a shoe 
salesman in the Bronx; her mother works 
as a milliner in the garment district right 
around the corner from the Met. Music, 
language studies, and dramatic training 
became Roberta’s life. 

This schooling was shown to excellent 
advantage at her debut. The youthful 
charm of Zerlina was well matched by 
her own. Roberta was steady and dis- 
played a clear, winning voice. And since 
the “Don Giovanni” as a whole was a 
depressingly dispirited affair, the Peters 
Cinderella story came as a welcome relief. 


Straeter, With Voice 


About two and a half years ago follow- 
ers of such Eastern disk jockeys as Art 
Ford on WNEW in New York and Eddie 
Gallaher of WTOP in Washington heard 
a record which struck their fancy. It was 
a pretty old tune called “The Most Beau- 
tiful Girl in the World” from Rodgers and 
Hart’s “Jumbo,” and it featured Ted 
Straeter and his orchestra. Previously 
known as a pianist, orchestra leader, and 
arranger for Kate Smith, Straeter pulled 
a switch and featured himself as vocalist 
with a choral background which had a 
charm all its own. “The Most Beautiful 
Girl in the World” (recorded originally 
for Sonora and then bought by Varsity) 
set no sales records, but it brought 
Straeter a new following and the begin- 


Peters: Relief at the Metropolitan 


ning of a new career. More recently, that 
following has been solidified by two 
M-G-M disks, featuring “Fancy Free’ 
and “I Could Write a Book” and “It May 
Be on Sunday” and “Why Fight the 
Feeling.” All include the Straeter voice, 
piano, and choral arrangements. 

Last week, Straeter broadened his 
new career even more when Gogi’s Larue 
opened in New York. For some years Li 
Rue, on 58th Street between Madison 
and Park Avenue, has been the accepted 
dancing rendezvous of Manhattan debu- 
tantes. Now under a new management 
(and slightly changed name), it wil 
spotlight Straeter and his orchestra fo 
the entire winter season. With Straeter. 
the night spot hopes to attract a more 
sophisticated group—although the debs 
will, of course, probably follow his smooth 
dance rhythms as their mothers stepped 
out to the music of Emil Coleman, and 
still do, for that matter. 


‘ewsweek—A. Rolle 


Straeter: Sophistication for Gogi’s 
Newsweek 
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Though he is now only 36, Straeter 
says that he is actually doing “exactly 
what I did when I was 12.” For young 
Theodore Anthony Straeter began in 
show business when he got a job as a boy 
singer on the radio in his native St. Louis. 
At 13, he and a boys’ orchestra toured 
the Middle Western vaudeville circuit. 
By the time he was 21, he had come to 
New York, chiefly on the advice of his 
friends Kay Thompson, the singing come- 
dienne for whom he wrote some special 
material, and Gordon Jenkins, the band- 
leader. For six years he worked on the 
Kate Smith show, and in 1939 started his 
own orchestra for the opening of Fefe’s 
Monte Carlo, a night club now deceased. 
With the war, bankruptcy set in. 

Well on his financial feet again, 
Straeter feels that much of his good for- 
tune is due to the fact that he sang— 
quite by accident—“The Most Beautiful 
Girl in the World.” But what he can’t 
understand is that his natural singing 
style is more along jazz lines, while his 
piano playing is “sweet.” “I’m a better 
jazz singer than player,” he says. 


Mitropoulos and Milhaud 


Not the least of the qualities which 
stamp Dimitri Mitropoulos as one of the 
nation’s top conductors is the Greek 
maestro’s ability to transform opera into 
exciting concert presentations. Almost in- 
variably he seems to cast a spell over 
singers and orchestra which all but does 
away with the need for the trappings of 
the stage. He did it at Lewisohn Stadium 
with Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Tosca.” And he did it at Carnegie Hall 
nearly a year ago with Strauss’s “Elektra.” 

Last week, as part of the ambitious 
program he set himself for his first season 
as permanent conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Mitropoulos did 
it again, this time with a double-header: 
Ravel’s one-act opéra bouffe, “L’Heure 
Espagnol,” and Darius Milhaud’s music 
for the play “Les Cheophores,” which 
the French poet Paul Claudel adapted 
from the Greek classic of Aeschylus. The 
Milhaud work had never before been 
given in the U.S. Milhaud, the French 
composer who is now teaching at Mills 
College in California, wrote the music to 
Claudel’s play in 1915, but it was not 
heard in its entirety in Europe until 1927. 

Concerned with the familiar Agamem- 
non-Elektra-Orestes theme, “Les Cheo- 
phores” is a boldly modern work, written 
for both singers and a spoken voice. It 
is hard to follow in one hearing. But 
Mitropoulos and his artists gave it a full 
measure of dramatic tension, especially 
in the spoken part (done by the com- 
poser's wife), where voice and shouting 
chorus, backed by a terrifying array of 
Percussion instruments—including whis- 
tles, rattles, wind machine, and the like— 
Provide a breath-taking climax. 
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Sings mother, child 
angel, wife...” 


ites Kay Boyle 
Blanche Thebom 


“A voice that can, in one mood, stir 
the blood with its power, and in another 
move one by its tenderness, is enough. 
But that Blanche Thebom has this rich 
possession is only part of the story. For 
her voice is that of mother, child, 
guardian angel, humble wife—that of 
an artist expressing every facet of 
woman’s capacity.”—Kay Boyle 


Have you heard Blanche Thebom sing 

BRAHMS: CRADLE SONG 

WAGNER: WALTRAUTE’S NARRATIVE 

BACH: MAGNIFICAT 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled ““Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 








Tonight...a really 
dry Martini all 
mixed and ready to 
serve! DuBouchett 


Martini Cocktail 


Pe 


Also try DuBouchett Manhattan Cocktail. 
DuBouchett Cordials (say doo-bo0-shay) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Ines, Lawrenceburg, Ind 








Relax in an old world setting; 
world famous beaches; every 
sport; fine hotels and guest 
houses—and pound devaluation 
to make your money go further! 
From New York, direct flights 
by B. O. A. C.; S. S. Queen of 
Bermuda fortnightly. From 
Miami, 55 minutes by air, over- 
night by steamer. From Canada 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


See your Travel Agent 
NASSAU DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


., Nassau, Bahamas 
Cable: Devboard 
247 Park Ave., New York 17,PLaza3-5215 
1633-34 DuPont Bldg., Miami—3-6150 
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Psychology on oo 


HE New York Ranger hockey team, 
Be of this writing, is dosed to the 
gunwales with psychology, the gift of 
Dr. David F. Tracy, the well-known 
hypnotist and court of last resort. If 
Dr. Tracy cannot save the Rangers, 
nothing can, short of a timely failure, 
or thaw, in the synthetic-ice supply. 

This is the first time that , 

a hockey team has been 
scientifically needled. How- 
ever, it is by no means the 
first time that Dr. Tracy has 
rushed with both eyes blaz- 
ing to the rescue of a crew 
of decadent athletes. Last 
spring he taught the St. 
Louis Browns to know their 
own strength. It was some- 
thing the Browns might have 
been better off not knowing, but once 
they got used to the truth, they be- 
haved quite well. They passed the 
Philadelphia Athletics as though the 
latter were standing still (which, as a 
matter of cold fact, they were). 

The doctor treated the Browns for 
$200 a week. It was a sacrifice for 
him, for he has a large and profitable 
office practice, but the Browns didn’t 
look at it that way. One man’s sacrifice 
is another man’s mortal agony, so the 
ball club severed relations. As a result, 
Dr. Tracy’s system did -not get a fair 
test. In the psychology-with-hypnotism 
line of business, as he once explained 
to your correspondent, time is of the 
essence. You give a hitter some con- 
fidence, and then you have to leave 
him half-cooked, and the next thing 
you know, Bob Lemon sneaks up on 
the patient, like hard times in my old 
Kentucky home, and the cure that 
you worked on so hard goes blooie. 

“Given time and cooperation,” the 
doctor told me, “I can remove the 
fears that beset the losing athlete. 
Those fears are all that keep the 
poor fellow from being a winner.” 


HE doctor made an exception of 

prizefighting. He could, he said, 
narcotize a boxer’s mind, if any, to a 
point where the man would be brave 
as a lion and feel no more pain than a 
snake. But that would not keep him 
from getting his head knocked off at 
the collar. Decapitated patients are 
poor advertisements, so Dr. Tracy 
eschews the fight game. 

Offhand, you might think that 


by JOHN LARDNER 





hockey is more dangerous for a 
hypnotized athlete than boxing, since 
both sides carry clubs. However, there 
is nothing dangerous in the way the 
Rangers play hockey, except to the 
management and the box office. At 
the time Dr. Tracy was called in, the 
team was suffering from an outbreak 
of tie games, a sort of skin 
disease induced by the rule 
against playing overtime 
when the contest ends even. 
“These ties are killing us,” 
said the management to Dr. 
Tracy, borrowing a phrase 
from the average American 
father on Christmas Day. 
Your correspondent hopes 
that the doctor will be able 
to eliminate the Rangers’ 
problem, but it occurs to me that the 
psychopathology of ties is a_ tricky 
business. There are two ways of break- 
ing a tie—upward, which produces a 
benign condition, or downward, which 
leads to malignancy. Many a patient, 
when cured of ties, finds that he is 
losing all the time. He then wishes 
he had ties again, however unsightly. 
In short, treatment can backfire. 


F Dr. Tracy can break the Rangers’ 
l case in an upward direction, he 
will become the toast of hockey and 
the boast of hypnotism. He has done 
things, in his time, that looked even 
harder. One standard feat of the doc- 
tors is to bend his mesmeric eye 
across the head of a blonde in his 
lecture audience and convince her 
that the man sitting next to her 
is Montgomery Clift or somebody 
(whereas, actually, he looks like the 
late Bull Montana). Once this strange 
idea gets fixed in her brain, the blonde 
invariably _kisses the party of the 
second part, which speaks well for 
the doctor's powers, or maybe for 
Montgomery Clift, or maybeé for 
blondes in general. 

Dr. Tracy played this number once 
or twice on the Pacific Coast last 
spring. It made quite an impression on 
his regular clients, the Browns, in- 
cluding one player whose hitting the 
doctor was trying to improve. 

“The hell with my hitting,” said the 
player. “Why don’t the doctor seat me 
next to a blonde and tell her lies?” 

In the hypnotic trade, if it’s not one 
thing, it’s another. 
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YACHTING: 


A Sailor’s Life 


For the past 25 years Eugene V. 
Connett, of the Van Nostrand publishing 
company, has been persuading sportsmen 
to sit down and write books about them- 
selves. One of his biggest projects was 
to get a book out of the famous American 
racing skipper (and grandnephew of 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman), C. 
Sherman Hoyt. Late last summer, after 
more than a year of Connett’s persuasion 
and some outright prodding, Hoyt 
finished his book.* 

Published this month, Hoyt’s memoirs 
touch on his yacht-designing activities, 
his service in the Navy’s Bureau of 
Construction in both world wars, and his 
experiences ashore in Europe, Asia, and 
at home (the lands bordering Long Island 
Sound). Hoyt’s account of his real oc- 
cupation, some 60 years of sailing, covers 
virtually all the important international 
racing of’ this century and will delight 
all those who love boats and the sea. 

His seagoing anecdotes reveal a kind 
of rawboned humor and Yankee guile. 





*SHERMAN Hoyt’s MEemoras. $5. 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for 
NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 25 


Penn over Cornell 

Princeton over Dartmouth 
Colgate over Rutgers 

Pittsburgh over Penn State 

Yale over Harvard 

Holy Cross over Temple 
Fordham over N.Y.U. 

Kentucky over Tennessee 

North Carolina over Duke 
Clemson over Auburn 

Tulane over Vanderbilt 

Wake Forest over South Carolina 
Alabama over Florida 

Illinois over Northwestern 

Ohio State over Michigan 
Wisconsin over Minnesota 
Indiana over Purdue 

Oklahoma over Nebraska 
Oklahoma A.&M. over Kansas State 
S.M.U. over Baylor 

Rice over T.C.U. 

California over Stanford 

Oregon State over Oregon 
Washington over Washington State 
U.C.L.A. over Southern California 


Lardner’s score for the week end of 
Nov. 18: 18 right, 6 wrong, 1 tie. 
Total to date: 144 right, 46 wrong, 
10 ties. Success average: 75.8%. 
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Hoyt: Humor, guile, and love 


Once in a race along the New England 
coast he obscured his port running light 
from the view of a threatening opponent 
and, unbeknownst, took a new tack that 
produced excellent results. On a trans- 
atlantic passage aboard the cutter Jolie 
Brise, he relished signaling a message 
to the liner Berengaria passing by: “May 
we be of any assistance?” 

Hoyt was involved in the last four 
defenses of the America’s Cup (1920, 
1930, 1934, 1937). His chapter on the 
work and organization that went into 
the tuning of a cup defender will make 
many a sailor chuckle at his own frenetic 
preparations for an afternoon race. 

Hoyt’s respect and love for ‘life on the 
water is always apparent. Perhaps in a 
passage about ocean racing his feeling 
is most explicit: “There is the lift, shoot, 
and swing of the seas; the excitement of 
parted gear ...the figh’s to shorten sail, 
and the feeling of elation, pride, and 
deep affection for one’s shipmates when 
a hard job has been well done ... the 
inner glow of satisfaction that comes of 
making real and lasting friendships (with 
some of the bastards) in night watches 
when men are prone to become con- 
fidential and reveal their real selves ...” 


BASEBALL: 


Next Question 


In convention, baseball magnates 
commonly talk themselves squint-eyed 
without getting anywhere. Last week, 
however, it took a joint session of the 
American and National Leagues only 2 
minutes 20 seconds to decide that: 
>A controversial figure, Happy Chandler, 
should be reappointed high commissioner 
of baseball for another seven years at 
$65,000 a year. 
>A controversial sum, the $975,000 re- 
ceived for 1950 World Series radio and 











MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 


GROOM IT WITH 


If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down, 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


2 After your next haircut, 


to try Krom! e Kreml application. 


= your barber for th 


ask 


KREML 
Hair (onde 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 








AINSLIE MODEL 207 


WALL BAROMETER 













. most convenient 
in planning outdoor 
activities and suitable 

attire. Also shows 
indoor temperature. 

Classic styling fits 

into any decorative 

scheme. Solid walnut 
frame, decorative 

inlay, brass trim. 


THE PERFECT 
GIFT 
More than 50 
beautiful 
AIRGUIDE 
models. At better 
dealers everywhere. 
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MADE BY FEE AND STEMWEDEL, INC., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


































































































Tonight... for dessert 


serve... DuBouchett 


Cordials 


Free! ( ful recipe book using 24 
incomparable DuBouchett Cordials 
write DuBouchett Booklet, 
N. ¥ 


Room 3623, 350 Fifth Ave., 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrencebur 
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television rights, should go into the ma- 
jors’ player pension fund. 

In another fourteen minutes, the clubs 
put out $239,500 for 25 players chosen 
from nearly 6,000 eligibles in the annual 
baseball draft. Judging by their selec- 
tions, the magnates expected many young 
ballplayers to be wearing military uni- 
forms next season. Average age of. the 
25 selectees: 30. 


FOOTBALL: 


Laughter Under the Elms 


Herman Hickman made no excuses 
for the shape he was in (315 pounds 
stuffed into a 5-foot-10% container). Only 
the third outsider in 78 years to serve as 
head coach of the Yale football team, 
he drummed on his bulging belly and 
burbled: “No coach in the game has as 
much guts as I have.” 

He didn’t try to cover up the seemingly 
incompatible contrast between Yale’s 
swank, elm-shaded atmosphere and his 
own background as a career toughie 
(an All-American guard at Tennessee, 
a major-league football pro, and a sham- 
circuit wrestler). Although he had en- 
tered Tennessee when he was only 16 
and could quote classics by the hour, he 
startled Yale ears with his chortled “ain't.” 
He made up stories about his hillbilly 
relatives, though one relative actually 
was a state Supreme Court justice in 
Tennessee. In public he ordered his 
steaks “not cooked, just crippled.” 

He insulted his first Yale line in 1948 
by dubbing it “The Seven Dwarfs.” He 
thought his boys might have to give up 
the huddle: “They’re too weak to make 
it.” But no matter what Hickman did, 
no previous Yale coach’s conduct ever 
so consistently got beaming approval. 

From the start, his desk was stocked 
with gift cigars that cost up to 75 cents 
and no less than 25 cents a copy. Be- 
tween seasons Yale sent their funny fat 
man on a 9,000-mile speaking tour that 
did wonders for the attendance of delin- 
quent alumni chapters. His football team 
lost five games in 1948 and four the next 
year, but that didn’t finish the honey- 
moon. Between the two seasons, Yale had 
torn up his contract and signed him for 
the next five years. 

The kingmakers behind Yale athletic 
policy evidently were satisfied that 
Hickman’s was an ideal hand for the 
type of talent that got past Yale’s firm 
scholastic requirements. He put a laugh 
into football drudgery, and several out- 
side coaching performances shored up 
confidence that he would get the most 
out of what limited talent had to give. 
Last year he coached the Eastern College 
All-Stars to a victory over the New York 
Giants, and later his North All-Stars de- 
feated the South at Miami. 

The day after the Miami triumph 





—— ae 





Hickman waddled out of the $100-a-day 
hotel suite that had been provided for 
him, put on bathing trunks in a $60-a-day 
cabafia, and stretched out on the beach 
with a 50-cent cigar. “I wonder,” he 
asked, “what the losing coaches are doing 
today?” But last week Yale left no re. 
maining doubt that Hickman himself was, 
in the awed words of an ousted pre- 
decessor, “the most successful loser in 
football history.” 

Already beaten twice this season, Yale 
last week again threw away the 39. 
year-old Hickman’s existing contract. He 
was given a fresh one that would keep 
him on the job (at a reported $11,000 
annually) through 1960, a total of thir- 
teen seasons—the longest tenure in the 
history of Yale’s head football coaches. 

In college football’s time of doubt- 
occasioned by television (blamed for 
Yale’s 25 per cent attendance drop this 
season), runaway talent-recruiting prac- 
tices, and unholy victory pressures on 
coaches*—Yale felt quite lofty about its 
move. It “reaffirms our conviction,” said 
the official announcement, “that football 
has an important role in our educational 
program for the training of young Ameri- 
cans.” Princeton made it easy to believe 
that Yale had only the finest things in 
mind. Before 59,000 last Saturday in the 
Bowl, the Tigers gave Hickman’s boys 
a 47-12 whacking. 





*Including Bernie Bierman, who resigned last week 
after sixteen years at Minnesota. 
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Hickman won in Miami, anyway 


Newsweek, November 27, 1950 
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al U. S. and Canado: 


$4.75 each f 


$4.00 each on orders of 5 or more. 


4 subscriptions 


(Regular yearly rate, $6.50; newsstand $10.40) 
Christmas rates expire December 31, 1950. 
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152 West 42 St., New York 18,N.Y, 
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a minute? 


big enough for one H bomb 
to raze a city the size of Detroit 


time enough for four new American 
citizens to be born 


long enough for a fleet race horse 
to run 5% of a mile 


elastic enough for you to take 
care of vital Christmas shopping 


with that biggest gift of all~a year of Newsweek! 


Yes, Newsweek's fifty-two gifts in one, are quickest to send 
--elongest to end...surest to please everyone. 


For Newsweek is an adventure in good reading every 
week...serving as a barometer for alert businessmen... 
setting a new pace in news analysis for political specialists 
...Clarifying the course of history for thoughtful people 
everywhere, who prefer facts to froth, truth to rumor. 


Send Newsweek now—the gift sent-in-a-minute that will 
bring a full year of reading satisfaction! 











































New Films 


Cyrano de Bergerae (United Artists) 
is Stanley Kramer's most ambitious 
($900,000) production in a list of smash 
hits that includes “Champion,” “Home of 
the Brave,” and “The Men” (NEwswEEk, 
July 17). The wonder is that Hollywood 
hasn’t filmed Edmond Rostand’s classic 
long before this. 

Since Constant Coquelin created the 
title role in Paris in 1897 and Richard 
Mansfield gave Cyrano to New York a 
year later, the romantic drama has flour- 
ished as one of the theater’s most durable 
favorites. And Walter Hampden, for 
whom Brian Hooker wrote the definitive 
English adaptation, made a career of por- 
traying Cyrano, off and on, through the 
20s and ’30s. On the other hand, the 
hazards of bringing Rostand to the screen 
are apparent even in this intelligent 
treatment. It is José Ferrer’s flair for the 
grand manner, and his feeling for the 
ironic humor and the lyric flow of Hooker’s 
blank verse that gives this film its prin- 
cipal claim to distinction. 

Four years ago, in an abrupt switch 
from the horsy comedy of “Charlie’s 
Aunt,” Ferrer revived “Cyrano” for a 
lengthy Broadway run with a vivid and 
unorthodox interpretation of the Gascon 
poet and duelist who defied the world 
behind the comic indignity of his gro- 
tesque nose (“... "Tis a rock—a crag—a 
cape—A cape? say rather, a peninsula!”) 
On screen Ferrer is called upon for con- 
siderably more active swashbuckle, but 
essentially this is the same eloquent per- 
sonification of the ugly poet who makes 
love to his Roxane by proxy and stands 


84 


MOVIES 


Opening shot: The camera reveals a thoroughly relaxed Cyrano (Ferrer) 





in the shadow as his impassioned verses 
win her for his handsome friend, 
Christian de Neuvillette. 

Aside from a few minor changes, 
screen writer Carl Foreman does little 
tampering with the original beyond tight- 
ening a drama that is acknowledgedly 
a little verbose for modern patience. 
Michael Gordon is less successful in cre- 
ating the illusion of action but under his 
direction Cyrano’s “Ballade of the Duel,” 
the famous balcony scene, and the inef- 
fably sad farewell come through in all 
their pathos and bravura beauty. 

The supporting players—particularly 
William Prince, Ralph Clanton, and 
Morris Carnovsky—are safely in the play’s 
romantic tradition. But in choosing Mala 
Powers for his Roxane, Kramer gives 
the promising black-haired newcomer of 
“Outrage” (Newsweek, Oct. 30) an un- 
flattering blond wig and an opportunity 
that is still beyond her dramatic experi- 
ence. The experiment is unfortunate, but 
hardly fatal. Ferrer, his eloquence aided 
by the most expressive hands in show 
business, needs little support beyond the 
ageless, magnificent concept that is 
Rostand’s hero. 


Last Heliday (Welwyn Studios). Sum- 
moned from the bleak waiting room of 
a London clinic, George Bird (Alec 
Guinness), a sad-faced farm-tool sales- 
man, learns that his stomach-ache is due 
not to the fish he ate last night, but to 
“Lampington’s disease”—an esoteric mal- 
ady inevitably fatal in a matter of weeks. 
Fortified with an overworked doctor’s 
perfunctory admonition to “keep a stiff 
upper lip,” he cashes his savings, invests 
in a set of authoritative tweeds, and sets 





out for a fashionable seaside resort jy 
hopes of brightening his last days, 

For novelist J. B. Priestley, who wrote 
the story for the screen, Bird’s predicg. 
ment serves as an excuse to aim some 
random satire at the slightly frayed spec. 
imens of British aristocracy who shar 
the hotel with his doomed hero. But it js 
Guinness, best known to American audi. 
ences as all eight murdered heirs jp 
“Kind Hearts and Coronets” (NEwswesr, 
July 3), who steals the show as a turned 
worm, better able to cope with half. 
hearted acceptance in a strange society 
than with a final week, of his own uw. 
quenchable loneliness. Muriel George, 
Kay Walsh, Sidney James, and Wilfred 
Hyde-White contribute a great deal of 
supporting flavor to a comedy as evanes. 
cent in substance as it is whimsically 
delightful in execution. 















Rie Grande (Republic) has almost a 
many plot elements as its director, John 
Ford (“The Informer,” et al.) , has credits 
after 35 years of moviemaking. In out- 
line, it concerns Mrs. Yorke (Maureen 
O’Hara), a Southern lady who has never 
forgiven her Yankee husband (John 
Wayne) for burning her plantation during 
Sheridan’s depredations in Dixie. So ag. 
grieved is she that she doesn’t see the 
colonel for fifteen years, and then just to 
ask (and offer favors) if he will agree to 
discharge their son, now under his com- 
mand, from the army she still hates. Not 
only does her son remain a soldier, but 
before she finally becomes reconciled 
with her husband and to U.S. Army life, 
the film covers cavalry training, desertion, 
an Apache attack on women and children, 
fistfights, a skirmish, a full-fledged 
battle with Mexicans, a couple of sere- 
nades by the Sons of the Pioneers—mor 
than enough action to satisfy the legion 
admirers of good Westerns. 














Copper Canyon (Paramount). Another 
displaced Southerner in the _post-Civi 
War West (see above) is dapper Colonel 
Desmond (Ray Milland), late of the 
Confederate Army, now working as : 
trick-shot artist with an itinerant carnival. 
Hoping to make the copper mines 0 
Yankee Nevada safe for his erstwhile 
countrymen, Desmond comes up agail! 
a determined bloc of anti-Reb land grab- 
bers. It is sparked by a bogus deput) 
sheriff (Macdonald Carey) and a ho 
house New Orleans praline (Hed 
Lamarr) who appears somewhat lost 3 
the apparent proprietor of Coppertowns 
leading song, dance, and _ refreshmett 
emporium. By the time the gun smoke, * 
well as a saddlebag full of surplus plot 
convolutions are cleared away, Milland 
Miss Lamarr, the Confederate leader 
daughter (Mona Freeman), and an él 
gible Yankee lieutenant (Harry Catt! 
Jr.) are almost the only ones left to pate 
up their regional differences. 
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Breakthrough (Warner Bros.). Fol- 
lowing the pattern set by “Battleground” 
(NewswEEK, Nov. 14, 1949), this salute 
to the men who spearheaded the Nor- 
mandy invasion follows one of the last 
wars decisive battles through the collec- 
tive eyes of a single infantry platoon. This 
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3 Useful Ready-Reference Books 
for Home and Office... Each is a 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


The Most Famous Name in Dictionaries 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


HE greatest fund of geographical informa- 
tion ever presented in a single volume. 
More than 40,000 of the world’s important 
places are listed in alphabetical order with 
concise information, Historical notes, and 


almost as pronunciations. 177. maps newly made for 
ctor, John this book include 24 full-page maps, in color. 
sas can 126 useful tables cover ranges of the Alps, 
, : national parks, dams, etc., etc. 1352 pages 
g. In out bound in handsome buckram; stamped in 
( Maureen gold; sprinkled edges; thumb indexed. $8.50 
has never 
and = (John 
ion during 
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*t see the | Lt. Agar needs Brian’s toughness 

1en just to # .. ‘ 

| time the platoon is made up of hard- ’ 

re bitten First Division veterans. And di- WEBSTER’S 

hates, Not ctr Lewis Seiler takes them from the BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


; hottest sector of Omaha Beach on through 
rIdier, but a 
the nightmare of the hedgerows to the 


Priicoria by the famed Merriam-Webster 


reconciled ecste hs ‘ editorial staff, this is the most inclusive 
Army life, be timate reakthrough with a sound one-volume biographical work ever pub- 
desertion. feeling for the brutal as well as the occa- lished. Its 40,000 concise biographies give 
1 chil dren sionally comic overtones of human misery. pronunciation of names and all essential 
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Reading for the Small 


The children’s book business began in 
the United States on a large scale in 1919. 
In that year George Platt Brett of 
Macmillan set up the first children’s book 
department of a publishing house. At the 
same time Frederic Melcher, head of 


Publishers’ Weekly and patron saint of. 


children’s books (NEwSswEEK, Jan. 27, 
1947), started an annual Children’s Book 
Week with the cooperation of the Boy 
Scouts. Last week, as the holidays ap- 
proached, was the week. 

There are now more than 50 pub- 
lishers of children’s books. The Children’s 
Book Council, made up of 55 editors, 
strives to advance the entire industry 
with judicial impartiality. There were 
24,435,000 books printed for juveniles in 
1919. There were about 75,000,000 sold 
last year. The volume of business in dol- 
lars for 1919 is not known, but by 1943, 
it amounted to $19,753,000. Children’s 
book publishers are a closemouthed set 
even in the highly secretive publishing 
business, and there are no figures avail- 
able for the current year, but sales in 
1950 could amount to about $50,000,000. 

Before The New York Times Book Fair 
opened last week at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York, 
there were 75,000 requests fo~ ‘ickets to 
the free entertainment. The moppets 
found it a bright and colorful show, with 
about 3,000 books on display that they 
could handle, study, and read to their 
heart’s content. 

Veteran editors say that the books 
offered during this year more “completely 
covered the interests and ambitions of 
young people” than any in this genera- 
tion. Some of the best: 


Beginners 


Miss B’s First Cook Book. By Peggy 
Hoffman. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75. ITlus- 
trated by photos. How to make ginger- 
bread men, waffles, etc. Delightful. 

THe Great Bic Fire ENGINE Book. 
Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. Big 
Golden Book. $1. Twelve wonderful pic- 
tures of firemen in action (see cut). 

SONG OF THE Seasons. By Addison 
Webb. Illustrated by Charles L. Ripper. 
Morrow. $2.50. Memorable illustrations, 
squirrels, birds, rabbits, foxes, owls. 

Tuis ts THE WorxpD. By Josephine van 
Dolzen Pease. Illustrated by Esther 
Friend. Rand McNally. $2.50. A primer- 
like inquiry—or first-reader approach—to 
the mystery of the roundness of the 
earth, with people not falling off. 

T-Bone THE Basy Sitter. By Clare 
Turlay Newberry. Harper. $1.75. A 
dreamy cat and a small child (see cut). 

Runaway Toys. By Inez Hogan. 
Dutton. $1.75. In quaint rhymed cou- 
plets. What happens to toys that aren’t 
put away at night. 
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A Boat For Pepre. By Leo Politi. 
Scribners. $2. Fishermen festivals of Si- 
cilian-Americans in Monterey (see cut). 

THe Littrte Fat PoriceMan. By 
Margaret Wise Brown and_ Edith 
Thatcher Hurd. Illustrated by Alice and 
Martin Provensen. Little Golden Book. 
25 cents. The troubles of a heroic cop. 

Our Country’s Story. By Frances 
Cavanah. Illustrated by Janice Holland. 
Rand McNally. $2.50. William Penn, the 
Fourth of July, Daniel Boone, ships, 
canalboats, and trains (see cut). 


Ages 8 to 12 


A CHEESE FOR LAFAYETTE. By 
Elisabeth Meg. Illustrated by Helen 
Belkin. Putnam. $1.50. Because a market 
for whale oil in France was arranged by 
Lafayette, the natives of Nantucket in 
1786 sent him a 500-pound cheese. 

SQUIRRELY OF WILLOW Hut. By Berta 
and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. $2. A 
charming story—also true—about a baby 


Newsweek— Ed @ianeien 
Children’s Book Fair choices 


squirrel raised by an elderly couple, 
sleeping in a barrel hanging from the 
ceiling, and becoming a delightful pet. 


First ADVENTURE. By _ Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Illustrated by Ralph Ray. 
Macmillan. $1.50. Johnny Billington, 
aged 7 in 1621, wandered into the woods 
outside Plymouth, and after five days in 
the wilderness came upon an Indian 
camp. He had a wonderful time. 

MASKED PROWLER. By John and Jean 
George. Illustrated by Jean George. 
Dutton. $2.50. The biography of a 
sensible and matter-of-fact Michigan 
raccoon (see cut). 

JAMESTOWN ADVENTURE. By Olga W. 
Hall-Quest. Dutton. $2.50. An intelligent 
narrative, solidly documented, and _ in- 
teresting to readers of all ages. 

THE Rep SQguirrREL Twins. By Jane 
Tompkins. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


a, 


Lippincott. $2.25. These two nearly fal} 
from the nest, escape the fierce gray 
hawk and the big dog, are captured 
and released. 

Rupy Turoat. By Robert M. McClung. 
Morrow. $2. A humming bird 3% inche: 
long, faces such hazards as squirrel, 
frogs, and spider webs. 

Wok Ds IN THE Sky. By Carroll Lane 
Fenton and Mildred Adams Fenton. Johy 
Day. $2.50. Such wonderful facts as that 
it would take an airplane 8,000,000 year 
to fly to the nearest star. 

StoryTiME Tates. Illustrated by 
Corinne Malvern. Big Golden Book. $}, 
Sixty-seven stories, poems, and _ song; 
with 208 colored illustrations. 


Older Children 


MoyjaAveE Joe. By Dustin C. Scott. |]. 
lustrated by Robert Candy. Knopf. $2. 
A delightful tale of a coyote who saves 
the children of a rancher from a mad 
dog, becomes a pet, is stolen for an 
Eastern zoo, and escapes to make his 
way across country to his native haunts 

TERU A TALE OF YOKOHAMA. By Lucy 
Herndon Crockett. Holt. $2.50. Adver- 
tures of a 12-year-old Japanese girl and 
her family in Yokohama. 

THE Wanoo Boscat. By _ Joseph 
Wharton Lippincott. Illustrated by Paul 
Bransom. Lippincott. $2.50. A story about 
a boy in the Florida swamps who makes 
friends with a wildcat (see cut). 

Make Way FOR THE Brave. By 
Merritt Parmelee Allen. Longmans. $2.50. 
A lively, straightforward, old-fashioned 
story about a boy who joins Nathaniel 
Wyeth’s Oregon expedition of 1832. 

My AMERICAN HERITAGE. Collected by 
Ralph B. Henry and Lucile Pannell. ll- 
lustrated by John McKee. Rand McNally. 
$3. An anthology that contains classics a 
well as Casey at the Bat. 

THe Tower By THE SEA. By Meindert 
DeJong. Illustrated by Barbara Comfor. 
Harper. $2. An intelligent story of 4 
woman accused of being a witch. 

Tue Roap Runs Botu Ways. By Erick 
Berry. Macmillan. $2.50. Young Ret 
Apley takes his uncle’s place as post 
rider from Fishkill to Albany. 

But no such listing could do justice to 
the nearly 1,000 juveniles of 1950. The 
year was characterized by handsome 
new editions of the classics, by popula! 
new collections of old-time favorites 
and by the continuing interest in horse § 
stories. Walter Farley’s “The Blood Bay 
Colt” (Random House. $2) has sold 
50,000 copies, and Marguerite Henrys 
“Born to Trot” (Rand McNally, $2.73) 
sold 42,000 copies in its first month 
A few books, like Phyllis McGinley’ 
delightful “The Most Wonderful Doll i# 
the World” (Lippincott, $1.75) bright 
ened an old, and sentimental formu! 
with a new humor. 

The year has also been notable for! 
number of solid historical and informati® 
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early {al §works. The Landmark Series of Random 
erce gray House, consisting of factually accurate 
captured Jpaccounts of American historical events, 
with little imagined dialogue, were an 
McClung immediate success, the first ten selling 
3% inches 150,000 copies. The Bobbs-Merrill biog- 
squirrel, raphies of the childhood of famous Amer- 
icans had four new subjects. The series 
‘roll Lane @has sold 1,329,556 copies. 
aton. John The major criticism brought against 
“ts as that children’s books is their tendency to fol- 
000 years low fashions, repetitiousness, and _tradi- 
tional view of what children really are. 
‘ated |y ln view of the realities of contemporary 
Book. $j, @education, too many authors of children’s 
rd songs, books are writing for the outdated cow- 
boys and Indians set. The major improve- 
ment in them has been the increasingly 
colorful and imaginative drawings, some 




























Scott. Il. Hof which are wonderful, and most of 
‘nopf. $2, which are good enough to make buying 
vho saves childrens’ books the least uncertain kind 
m a mad fof book purchasing (see cuts). 
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**Caterpillar’’ dealers 
2) around the globe are 
Mista) Hyster tractor equipment 

= sales and service stations. 
They sell the right tool for the job. 
Their factory-trained mechanics 
service the equipment when re- 
quired. They supply genuine 
Hyster parts from well equipped 
stocks. 

Hyster has made tractor tools 
for use with “Caterpillar” track- 
type tractors for more than 20 
years; will continue to design and 
build quality products for world’s 
toughest work assignments. 


HYSTER® COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 29 Tools for ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
Track-Type Tractors 
2902-82 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Ore. 
1802-82 North Adams, Peoria 1, Illinois 
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International Public Relations 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE great skill of the British through 
T their government, their press, their 
universities and other cultural agen- 
cies in what may be called inter- 
national public relations is proverbial. 
They accomplish with seemingly small 
effort and material outlay much more 
than we do with all the millions that 
we spend in our many friendship or- 
ganizations. It has always seemed 
second nature to them to 
understand the temper of 
another country and make 
the most of what they want 
that country to think, be- 
lieve, and finally to do. 

In two: wars the capacity 
of the British to persuade 
us of the virtue of their 
position in part, at least, has 
been the cause why we 
have, despite our traditional 
detachment, entered those conflicts 
with all that we had. There were 
reasons beyond immediate persuasion 
for our intervention, such as our com- 
munity of language, free institutions, 
commercial intercourse, and pure self- 
defense. But the capacity of British 
statesmen and other leaders in mo- 
ments of great crisis to say the right and 
friendly thing has been magnificent. 

That is why it is disturbing to note 
some of the deficiencies in the cover- 
age by some sections of the British 
press of American politics, a deficiency 
that became quite apparent in the 
months that preceded our recent elec- 
tions and in the days since. 


FEW illustrations will suffice to 
A show what I mean. For many 
months, the American correspondence 
for, the otherwise excellent weekly, 
The Economist, has been on a veri- 
table anti-Taft, anti-Republican, pro- 
State Department crusade. This went 
so far that anyone reading that journal 
without other information would have 
been led to believe that Taft and 
other Midwestern and Western Re- 
publicans were misrepresenting the 
great majority of Americans. The 
oracular Manchester Guardian, after 
the election, saw what it carelessly 
and slurringly called “isolationism” 
sweeping the country. 

Even The Times, which in my 
opinion comes close to being the finest 
newspaper in the world, in the 
columns written from Washington by 





no failure in friendship for this country. 


criminate use of the word “isolationist.” 


dent Truman, Acheson, and Marshall. 


iy MIGHT be well from here on for all 







someone called “Our Own Corre: 
spondent,” indicated. after the election 
a remarkable lack of plain information 
about what was going on west of 
Washington and New York. Perhaps 
this correspondent was leaning too 
heavily upon some of our own Eastern 
reporters and sections of our East- 
ern press. Or, perhaps, he was oper- 
ating as did a famous predecessor of 
his, now gone to his reward, 
who was said to gather his 
information while sitting in 
an armchair in his home. 

In any event, it was 
plain ignorance to say that 
“nobody. expected Elbert 
Thomas to lose in Utah.” 
Weeks before the election 
it was clear that Thomas 
was in trouble; and days 
before the election the news 
that came in to this office made it 
clear that Thomas was finished. It is 
ridiculous to say that the “Democratic 
majority in the House shows that the 
Fair Deal is still popular.” The voting 
record of at least two-thirds of the 
House and Senate shows that the 
Truman Fair Deal has no chance in 
the next Congress. 

These failures in Conservative and 
Liberal papers are, of course, due to 


They are simply illustrations of lazy 
and uninformed reporting. 

A general criticism of all the papers 
I have mentioned, as well as of some 
papers on the Eastern side of the 
United States, is against the indis- 






This word, being a survival of prewar 
days, is wholly inadequate to describe 
the attitude of people like Taft. 
Dirksen, and Nixon, to mention only 
a sample. Republicans and Democrats 
are practically all interventionists, if 
we choose to use another loose word. 
It all depends upon where a specific 
person wants to intervene the most. 
These Republicans wanted to go 
much farther in Asia than did Presi- 


of us to use the terms “isolationist” 
and isolationism with more discretion, 
and it would certainly help interna- 
tional public relations if the British 
press were to ascertain more about the 
facts of American political life. 
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of the the time. And so does its sub- Pueblo . . . Cleveland or Sparrows specialized engineering services 
. indis- sidiary, the Freyn Engineering Com- Point . . . Chicago or Clairton... needed by important segments of 
lonist. pany. For Koppers and Freyn Youngstown or Gary .. . and to American industry, to meet con- 
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MANUFACTURERS PROFIT EVERY DAY 


Agriculture is 
industries served by Monsa 
They are used dai 
industry application 
its in production, products, 
will probably find Monsanto pr 


more than 40 important 
nto chemicals and plastics. 
ly in literally thousands of — 
s—leading business to new prof- 
sales. If you inquire, you 
oducts which can be 


only one of 


helpful to you- 


MORE BUSHELS 
eeeMORE DOLLARS 


Unless bugs and weeds are kept under 
control, they destroy about one tenth of 
the nation’s crops every year. 

This means the he of one hour out of 
every ten, one bushel out of every ten, 
one dollar out of every ten... Act now 
to stop this frightful waste! Harvest 
more torts and more dollars—use 
Monsanto chemicals contained in 
agricultural insecticides and herbicides 
made and sold by leading 


formulators. 


more fruits . 
more vegetables ~“ 


One of the most effective Monsanto 
chemicals used to increase fruit and 
vegetable yields is Nifos*-T, Monsanto’s 
TEPP, It is very potent in weak solutions 
—residual toxicity is negligible . . . Niran,* 
Monsanto's parathion, is one of the 
newer insecticidal chemicals. Because it is 
extremely toxic, it must be handled 

and applied with great care. 
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more grains 


Formulations of Monsanto 2,4-D are 
highly effective in destroying weeds 
that choke and smother growing grains. 
Since this important chemical is 
“selective” in action, it attacks and 
destroys weeds only; doesn’t harm grain 
... DDT is another valuable Monsanto 
chemical—used in insecticide 
formulations to control corn borers. 


more acres 


One of the more recent Monsanto 
herbicidal chemicals is 2,4,5-T. It is 
especially effective in destroying heavy, 
fibrous, woody weeds, thus restoring more 
acreage to productive use. It eliminates 
many shot that resist 2,4-D, such as 
brambles, briars, poison ivy. Also 
recommended for clearing rights-of-way 
... Another chemical useful in all 

types of liquid solutions is Santomerse.* 
The addition of this wetting agent 
causes the solution to spread more 
rapidly and completely over 

surfaces to which it is applied. 





more 
bales 


Cotton growers get more bales per acre 
by using formulations of Monsanto 

DDT and TEPP. Applied to cotton, DDT 
checks boll worms and other insects— 
promotes greater yields, more dollars 
per acre. TEPP controls cotton : 
... Still another chemical especially 
useful in all dust formulations is 
Santocel.* This Monsanto silica aerogel 
acts as an anti-caking agent; 

permits free flow and more effective 


application of dry powders. 


more 
sales 


Monsanto Plastics, too, find wide use in 
agriculture. Examples: A clear 

Lustrex* “Hotouse” plant cap, used to 
replace paper, assists germination and 
growth... A new Lustrex berry box 
offers many sales advantages. 

Better ventilation assures less spoilage— 
entire contents are visible—can be 
washed without removal from the box. 


more information 


Formulators of insecticides and 
herbicides can get more information on 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals by 
checking and returning the coupon or 
writing MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 1723 South Second Street. 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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FORMULATORS AND MANUFACTURERS—Please check information you want...then fill in the coupon and return to Monsanto 


C7} Weed control, grains 


_] Weed control, brambles, briars [] DDT 


a Weed control, rights-of-way 2,4-D 


) 
[] Nifos-T 
[] Niran 
[] 2,4,5-T 


a Wetting agent, Santomerse 
J Anti-caking agent, Santocel 


7 Plastic ‘‘Hotouse"’ caps 


7 Plastic berry boxes 


Name 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left to— 


Title 





Company_— 





Address 





City 











